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Announcing a New Information Service 


Beginning with the August 2, 1965, issue the General 
Services Administration inaugurated a new information 
service, the “Weekly Compilation of Presidential Docu- 
ments.” ‘The service makes available transcripts of the 
President’s news conferences, messages to Congress, pub- 
lic speeches and statements, and other Presidential 
materials released by the White House up to 5 p.m. of 
each Friday. 

The Weekly Compilation was developed in response to 
many requests received by the White House and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for a better means of distributing 
Presidential materials. Studies revealed that the exist- 
ing method of circularization by means of mimeographed 
releases was failing to give timely notice to those Govern- 
ment officials who needed them most. 

The General Services Administration believes that a 
systematic, centralized publication of Presidential items 
on a weekly basis will provide users with up-to-date in- 
formation on Presidential policies and pronouncements. 


The service is being carried out by the Office of the 
Federal Register, which now publishes similar material 
in annual volumes entitled “Public Papers of the 
Presidents.” 

The Weekly Compilation carries a Monday dateline. 
It includes an Index of Contents on the first page and a 
Cumulative Index at the end. Other finding aids include 
lists of laws approved by the President and of nomina- 
tions submitted to the Senate, and a checklist of White 
House releases. 

The official distribution for the Weekly Compilation of 
Presidential Documents is governed by regulations pub- 
lished in the Federal Register dated July 31, 1965 (30 F.R. 
9573; 1 CFR 32.40). Members of Congress and officials 
of the legislative, judicial, and executive branches who 
wish to receive this publication for official use should 
write to the Director of the Federal Register, stating the 
number of copies needed and giving the address for 
mailing. 











OF Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, National 
Archives and Records Service, General Services Administration (mail 
° . address National Archives and Records Service, Washington, D.C. 
P dhs t / D t 20408), the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents contains 
TeS1 C11 1a Ocumen JS statements, messages and other Presidential materials released by the 
6 White House up to 5:00 p.m. Friday of each week. 
The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act (49 
Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 8B), under regulations prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Register, 
approved by the President (30 F.R. 8573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The Weekly 
Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished by mail to subscribers for $6.00 per year, payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The price of individual copies varies. 
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Medicare Bill 


Remarks With President Truman at 
the Signing Ceremony in Independence, 
Mo. July 30, 1965 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN. Thank you very 
much. I ami glad you like the President. 
I like him too. He is one of the finest 
men I ever ran across. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, distin- 
guished guests: 

You have done me a great honor in 
coming here today, and you have made 
me a very, very happy man. 

This is an important hour for the Na- 
tion,’ for those of our citizens who have 
completed their tour of duty and have 
~ moved to the sidelines. These are the 
days that we are trying to celebrate for 
them. These people are our prideful re- 
sponsibility and they are entitled, among 
other benefits, to the best medical pro- 
tection available. 

Not one of these, our citizens, should 
ever be abandoned to the indignity of 
charity. Charity is indignity when you 
have to have it. But we don’t want these 
people to have anything to do with char- 
ity and we don’t want them to have any 
idea of hopeless despair. 

Mr. President. I am glad to have livéd 
this long and to witness today the sign- 
ing of the Medicare bill which puts this 
Nation right where it needs to be, to be 
right. Your inspired leadership and a 
responsive forward-looking Congress 
have made it historically possible for this 
day to come about. 


Thank all of you most highly for com- 
“ing here. It is an honor I haven’t had 
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for, well, quite awhile, I’ll say that to you, 
but here it is: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the President 
of the United States. 


THE PresiIpent. President and Mrs. Tru- 
man, Secretary Celebrezze, Senator 
Mansfield, Senator Symington, Senator 
Long, Governor Hearnes, Senator Ander- 
son and Congressman King of the An- 
derson-King team, Congressman Mills 
and Senator Long of the Mills-Long 
team, our beloved Vice President who 
worked in the vineyard many years to 
see this day come to pass, and all of my 
dear friends in the Congress—both Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans: 

The people of the United States love 
and voted for Harry Truman, not be- 
cause he gave them hell—but because he 
gave them hope. 

I believe today that all America shares 
my joy that he is present now when the 
hope that he offered becomes a reality 
for millions of our fellow citizens.’ 


I am so proud that this has come to 
pass in the Johnson Administration. 
But it was really Harry Truman of Mis- 
souri who planted the seeds of compas- 
sion and duty which have today flowered 
into care for the sick, and serenity for 
the fearful. 


Many men can make many proposals. 
Many men can draft many laws. But 
few have the piercing and humane eye 
which can see beyond the words to the 
people that they touch. Few can see past 
the speeches and the political battles to 
the doctor over there that is tending the 
infirm, and to the hospital that is re- 
ceiving those in anguish, or feel in their 
heart painful wrath at the injustice which 
denies the miracle of healing to the old 
and to the poor. And fewer still have 
the courage to stake reputation, and po- 
sition, and the effort of a lifetime upon 
such a cause when there are so few that 
share it. 


But it is just such men who illuminate 
the life and the history of a nation. And 
so, President Harry Truman, it is in trib- 
ute not to you, but to the America that 
you represent, that we have come here to 
pay our love and our respects to you 
today. For a country can be known by 
the quality of the men it honors. By 
praising you, and by carrying forward 
your dreams, we really reaffirm the 
greatness of America. 

It was a generation ago that Harry 
Truman said, and I quote him: “Millions 
of our citizens do not now have a full 
measure of opportunity to achieve and to 
enjoy good health. Millions do not now 
have protection or security against the 
economic effects of sickness. And the 
time has now arrived for action to help 
them attain that opportunity and to 
help them get that protection.” 

Well, today, Mr. President, and my fel- 
low Americans, we are taking such ac- 
tion—20 years later. And we are doing 
that under the great leadership of men 
like John McCormack, our Speaker; Carl 
Albert, our majority leader; our very able 
and beloved majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, Mike Mansfield; and distinguished 
members of the Ways and Means and 
Finance Committees of the House and 
Senate—of both parties, Democratic and 
Republican. 

Because the need for this action is 
plain; and it is so clear indeed that we 
marvel not simply at the passage of this 
bill, but what we marvel at is that it 
took so many years to pass it. AndIam 
so glad that Aime Forand is here to see 
it finally passed and signed—one of the 
first authors. 

There are more than 18 million Ameri- 
cans over the age of 65. Most of them 
have low incomes. Most of them are 


‘threatened by illness and medical ex- 


penses that they cannot afford. 
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And through this new law, Mr. Presi- 
dent, every citizen will be able, in his 
productive years when he is earning, 
to insure himself against the ravages of 
illness in his old age. 

This insurance will help pay for care 
in hospitals, in skilled nursing homes, or 
in the home. And under a separate plan 
it will help meet the fees of the doctors. 


Now here is how the plan will affect 
you. During your working years, the 
people of America—you—will contribute 
through the social security program a 
small amount each payday for hospital 
insurance protection. For example, the 
average worker in 1966 will contribute 
about $1.50 per month. The employer 
will contribute a similar amount. And 
this will provide the funds to pay up to 
90 days of hospital care for each illness, 
plus diagnostic care, and up to 100 home 
health visits after you are 65. And be- 
ginning in 1967, you will also be covered 
for up to 100 days of care in a skilled 
nursing home after a period of hospital 
care. 

And under a separate plan, when you 
are 65—that the Congress originated it- 
self, in its own good judgment—you may 
be covered for medical and surgical fees 
whether you are in or out of the hospital. 
You will pay $3 per month after you are 
65 and your Government will contribute 
an equal amount. 

The benefits under the law are as var- 
ied and broad as the marvelous modern 
medicine itself. If it has a few defects— 
such as the method of payment of cer- 
tain specialists—then I am confident 
those can be quickly remedied and I hope 
they will be. 

No longer will older Americans be de- 
nied the healing miracle of modern medi- 
cine. No longer will illness crush and 
destroy the savings that they have so 
carefully put away over a lifetime so that 
they might enjoy dignity in their. later 
years. No longer will young families see 
their own incomes, and their own hopes, 
eaten away simply because they are car- 
rying out their deep moral obligations 
to their parents, and to their uncles, and 
their aunts. 

And no longer will this Nation refuse 
the hand of justice to those who have 
given a lifetime of service and wisdom 
and labor to the progress of this progres- 
sive country. 

And this bill, Mr. President, is even 
broader than that. It will increase so- 
cial security benefits for all of our older 
Americans. It will improve a wide range 
of health and medical services for Amer- 
icans of all ages. 


In 1935 when the man that both of 
us loved so much, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, signed the Social Security Act, 


he said it was, and I quote him, “a 
cornerstone in a structure which is being 
built but it is by no means complete.” 

Well, perhaps no single act in the 
entire administration of the beloved 
Franklin D. Roosevelt really did more to 
win him the illustrious place in history 
that he has as did the laying of that cor- 
nerstone, And I am so happy that his 
oldest son Jimmy could be here to share 
with us the joy that is ours today. And 
those who share this day will also be re- 
membered for making the most impor- 
tant addition to that structure, and you 
are making it in this bill, the most im- 
portant addition that has been made in 
three decades. 

Because history shapes men, but it is a 
necessary faith in leadership that men 
can help shape history. There are many 
who led us to this historic day. Not out 
of courtesy or deference, but from the 
gratitude and remembrance which is our 
country’s debt, if I may be pardoned for 
taking a moment, I want to call a part 
of the honor roll: it is the able leadership 
in both Houses of the Congress. Con- 
gressman Celler, Chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee, introduced the hospital 
insurance in 1952. Aime Forand from 
Rhode Island, then Congressman, intro- 
duced it in the House. Senator Clinton 
Anderson from New Mexico, fought for 
medicare through the years in the Senate. 
Congressman Cecil King of California, 
carried on the battle in the House. The 
legislative genius of the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, Congress- 
man Wilbur Mills, and the effective and 
able work of Senator Russell Long, to- 
gether transformed this desire into 
victory. 

And those devoted public servants, 
former Secretary, Senator Ribicoff; pres- 
ent Secretary, Tony Celebrezze; Under 
Secretary Wilbur Cohen; the Democratic 
Whip of the House, Hale Boggs on the 
Ways and Means Committee; and really 
the White House’s best legislator, Larry 
O’Brien, gave not just endless days and 
months and, yes, years of patience—but 
they gave their hearts—to passing this 
bill. 

Let us also remember those who sadly 
cannot share this time for triumph. For 
it is their triumph too. It is the victory 
of great Members of Congress that are 
not with us, like John Dingell, Sr., and 
Robert Wagner, late a member of the 
Senate, and James Murray of Montana. 

And there is also John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, who fought in the Senate and took 
his case to the people, and never yielded 
in pursuit, but was not spared to see the 
final concourse of the forces that he had 
helped to loose. 

But it all started really with the man 
from Independence, And so, as it is fit- 
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ting that we should, we have come back 
here to his home to complete what he 
began. 

President Harry Truman, as any Presi- 
dent must, made many decisions of great 
moment; although he always made them 
frankly and with a courage and a clarity 
that few men have ever shared. The 
immense and the intricate questions of 
freedom and survival were caught up 
many times in the web of Harry Tru- 
man’s judgment. And this is in the 
tradition of leadership. 

But there is another tradition that we 
share today. It calls upon us never to 
be indifferent toward despair. It com- 
mands us never to turn away from help- 
lessness. It directs us never to ignore or 
to spurn those who suffer untended in a 
land that is bursting with abundance. 

I said to Senator Smathers, the Whip 
of the Democrats in the Senate, who 
worked with us in the Finance Commit- 
tee on this legislation—I said, the high- 
est traditions of the medical profession 
are really directed to the ends that we 
are trying to serve. And it was only yes- 
terday, at the request of some of my 
friends, I met with the leaders of the 
American Medical Association to seek 
their assistance in advancing the cause 
of one of the greatest professions of all— 
the medical profession—in helping us to 
maintain and to improve the health of 
all Americans. 

And this is not just our tradition—or 
the tradition of the Democratic Party— 
or even the tradition of the Nation. It 
is as old as the day it was first com- 
manded: ‘‘Thou shalt open thine hand 
wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, to 
thy needy, in thy land.” 

And just think, Mr. President, because 
of this document—and the long years of 
struggle which so many have put into 
creating it—in this town, and a thousand 
other towns like it, there are men and 
women in pain who will now find ease. 
There are those, alone in suffering, who 
will now hear the sound of some ap- 
proaching footsteps coming to help. 
There are those fearing the terrible dark- 
ness of despairing poverty—despite their 
long years of labor and expectation—who 
will now look up to see the light of hope 
and realization. 

There just can be no satisfaction,. nor 
any act of leadership, that gives greater 
satisfaction than this. ‘ 

And perhaps you alone, President 
Truman, perhaps you alone can fully 
know just how grateful I am for this 
day. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:55 p.m. in the 


auditorium of the Harry S. Truman Library 
in Independence, Mo. 
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Convention for Safety of 
Life at Sea 
Executive Order 11239. July 31, 1965 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE CONVENTION FOR 
Sarety or Lire at Sea, 1960 


Wuereas under Article I of the Inter- 
national Convention for Safety of Life 
at Sea, signed at London on June 17, 
1960, ratified by the United States of 
America, and proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent on March 24, 1965 (TIAS 5780), 
hereinafter sometimes referred to as the 
Convention, the Government of the 
United States of America, together with 
the governments of the other countries 
which have become parties to the Con- 
vention, undertakes to give effect to the 
provisions of the Convention and of the 
Regulations annexed thereto, to promul- 
gate all laws, decrees, orders, and regula- 
tions, and to take all other steps which 
may be necessary to give the Convention 
full and complete effect, so as to insure 
that, from the point of view of safety of 
life, a ship is fit for the service for which 
it is intended; and 

Wuereas it is expedient and necessary, 
in order that the Government of the 
United States of America may give full 
and complete effect to the Convention, 
that several departments and agencies of 
the Executive Branch of the Government 
perform functions and duties thereunder; 
and 


WHEREAS, in accordance with Article 
XI thereof, the Convention came into 
force on May 2€, 1965: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me by Section 301 of 
Title 3 of the United States Code and as 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury (acting 
through the Coast Guard), the Secre- 
tary of Commerce (acting through the 
Weather Bureau), and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, respectively, 
are hereby directed, in relation to the 
fulfillment of the obligations undertaken 
by the Government of the United States 
of America under the Convention, to per- 
form the functions and duties therein 
prescribed and undertaken which apper- 
tain to the functions and duties which 
they severally are now authorized or di- 
rected by law to perform. Each of the 
Secretaries and the Commission shall 
cooperate and assist the others in carry- 
ing out the duties imposed by the Con- 
vention and by this order. 


Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (acting through the Coast Guard), 
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or such other agency as may be author- 
ized by law so. to do, shall issue certifi- 
cates as required by the Convention, and 
in any case in which a certificate is to 
include matter which appertains to the 
functions and duties directed or au- 
thorized by law to be performed by the 
head of any department or agency other 
than the head of the issuing agency, the 
head of the issuing agency shall first as- 
certain from the head of the other de- 
partment or agency his decision with 
respect to such matter, and such deci- 
sion shall be final and binding. 

Sec. 3. In the performance of func- 
tions and duties described in Sections 
1 and 2 of this order, the Secretary of 
the Treasury (acting through the Coast 
Guard) may avail himself of the serv- 
ices of the American Bureau of Shipping 
so long as that Bureau is operated in 
compliance with Section 25 of the Act of 
June 5, 1920, as amended (46 U.S.C. 881), 
and may make all necessary provisions 
for the performance by the Bureau of 
specified duties undertaken under the 
Convention and to permit the Bureau to 
issue cargo ship safety construction cer- 
tificates to those cargo vessels found to 
be in compliance with the Convention, 
which are classed by the Bureau. The 
Secretary of the Treasury (acting 
through the Coast Guard) shall establish 
all necessary regulations required to 
carry out in the most effective manner 
the provisions of the Convention. 

Sec. 4. Whenever the Coast Guard op- 
erates as a service in the Navy, the func- 
tions to be performed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury (acting through the 
Coast Guard) under this order shall vest 
in and be performed by the Secretary 
of the Navy (acting through the Coast 
Guard). 

Sec. 5. (a) This order supersedes 
Executive Order No. 10402 of October 30, 
1952, entitled “Enforcement of the Con- 
vention for Safety of Life at Sea, 1948,” 
to the extent that the International Con- 
vention for Safety of Life at Sea signed 
at London on June 17, 1960, replaces and 
abrogates the International Convention 
for Safety of Life at Sea signed at Lon- 
don on June 10, 1948, 

(b) Executive Order No. 7548 of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1937, entitled “Enforcement of 
the Convention for Safety of Life at Sea, 
1929” is hereby revoked. 

LyNnvon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 

July 31, 1965 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:10 p.m., Monday, August 2, 1965.] 


note: The text of the Executive order was 
released at Austin, Tex., on July 31, 


The President’s Remarks Together 
With Question and Answer Period. 
August 1, 1965 


We're delighted you could come by. 
Joe thought that you might enjoy stop- 
ping by for a few moments before you go 
back to Austin, and before we go back 
to Washington. 

We plan to leave tomorrow evening 
late, unless something changes our plans, - 
and we anticipate there will be no 
changes—some time after the sun goes 
down tomorrow, so we have a chance to 
have a ride in a boat. 

I have with me today, Bob Akers, who 
is being appointed Deputy Director of the 
USIA to succeed Don Wilson. It has been 
about a week trying to locate him in 
Europe. We traced him through Spain 
and finally located him in Greece and 
brought him back Saturday. He’s been 
interviewed by Mr. Macy and the other 
appropriate people in Washington. 

He’s had 40 years in the newspaper 
business and 10 or more years as a com- 
mentator. He’s traveled extensively and 
lectured at the USIA and the Asian Con- 
tinent, also in Europe. He’s most. re- 
cently been the managing editor of the 
Beaumont Enterprise and the Beaumont 
Journal, a commentator on KRIC-TV. 

I had Mr. Laitin come down and he’s 
going to give you some announcements 
@ little later on in the day. 

I won’t take your time now, but Joe 
Califano and I have drafted a memo- 
randum to Secretary McNamara, which 
we have reviewed with him in the last 
few days following the appointment of 
our task forces of effecting economies. 
The substance of the memorandum is 
that I asked him to set up some special 
people to recognize the need for deploy- 
ment of additional military personnel in 
Viet-Nam, and to ask that they review 
the functions now being performed by 
all military personnel with the view to 
eliminating any unnecessary functions, 
or where functions are necessary but do 
not have to be performed by military 
Personnel and can be accomplished in 
some other way. 

I want him to be absolutely. ce 
there is no waste or misapplication of 
American manpower in the Department 
of Defense effort. In other words, if we 
can save a few at this installation, and 
a few hundred at another, and a few 
thousand in another theater, we won’t 
have such a serious drain on our man- 
Power through the draft and other 
facilities. 
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We're getting some of our task forces 
reports back. I think maybe Joe told 
you yesterday some that we reviewed 
here. One bureau alone finds that they 
can reduce functions they had last year 
this year by something like $300 million. 
So, we are making intensive reviews by 
these task forces. 

The effect of this suggestion is to ask 
the Secretary of Defense to concentrate 
on personnel as he has done on contracts 
and as he has on other conscientious 
elements on his program. 

Mr. Goldberg and I have reviewed the 
reaction that we have received from sev- 
eral dozen countries—some forty, and 
one group of about 30-odd in another— 
to our announcement in Viet-Nam. He 
has talked to me about conversations he’s 
had at the United Nations. We talked 
about our plans in the days ahead, both 
in Washington and New York and other 
places in the world. ; 

We had a delightful, restful weekend, 
and he’s returning to Washington this 
afternoon. 

I think that is all we have to say. Mr. 
Peter Hurd and Mrs. Hurd are here from 
New Mexico spending the weekend with 
us. They'll be going back when they 
have had enough of it. 

As I said, we'll be leaving by dark to- 
morrow. If'you have any questions—I 
don’t want to get into a regular con- 
ference, but I don’t mind answering any- 
thing that needs clearing up. 


QUESTIONS: THE UniITep NaTIONS ~ 


Q. Would you say, Mr. President, 
whether you went into the question of the 
financial crisis with Mr. Goldberg and 
what might be done to get the General 
Assembly back in operation? 

THE PresIDENT. We have talked about 
the problems of the General Assembly. 
We don’t ever get into any crisis that 
we can avoid. 


BREACH OF CONFIDENCE; Viet-NAM 


Q. Mr. President, there is a story in 
some of the papers that you were dis- 
suaded from taking a stronger line in 
Viet-Nam because of something that 
Senator Mike Mansfield said. Can you 
comment about that? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. That was the re- 
sult of a man who broke my confidence, 
and not only broke it but distorted it. 
I read Senator Mansfield’s statement 
very carefully, following a backgrounder 
held by one of the prominent members 
of another party, and I found nothing 
to justify that statement. And I would 
brand it untrue and perhaps malicious. 
Fortunately it is untrue in writing. Sen- 
ator Mansfield never mentioned Re- 
serves, and it was not in any of his dis- 
cussion, and the discussion did not have 


anything to do with the Reserves—and 
his paper wiil show it. 

Most of the people you deal with— 
and we dealt with several dozen, perhaps 
a couple hundred, including the Gov- 
ernors—all of them respect the confi- 
dence, but once in a while an inexpe- 
rienced man, or a new one, or a bitter 
partisan has to play a little politics. I 
think they keep it to a minimum, gen- 
erally speaking, but one or two of them 
will do it—and boys will be boys. 

Q. Is this, Mr. President, going to 
throw a shadow on future bipartisan 
consultation ? 

THE PRESIDENT. No. I’m not going to 
provoke any fight. No bloody noses. 
We're just going to answer your ques- 
tions and give you the facts. Nothing to 
alarm and get your blood pressure up. 

Reporter: Thank you, sir. 
note: The President met with members of 


the press at the LBJ Ranch, Johnson City, 
Tex., at 1:05 p.m. 


United States 
Information Agency 


Announcement of Intention To 
Nominate Robert Wood Akers as 
Deputy Director. August 1, 1965 


President Johnson today announced 
his intention to nominate Robert Wood 
Akers to be Deputy Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency. Mr. Akers is 59 
years old. 

He was born in Topeka, Kans., and 
reared in the Middle West. He has been 
a lifelong newspaperman. 

After attending the public schools of 
Topeka, Mr. Akers continued his studies 
at Washburn University in Topeka and 
later, the University of Texas. 

He started his newspaper career as a 
reporter for the City News Bureau in 
Chicago. Later, he went to work as a 
reporter for the Beaumont, Tex., Enter- 
prise and Journal and at the age of 26 
was the newspaper’s city editor and 
managing editor. Subsequently, he be- 
came editor-in-chief of both the Enter- 
prise and the Journal and was elevated to 
the Board of Directors of the publishing 
company. 

In 1953 the USIA sent Mr. Akers to 
the Orient for a 4-month lecture tour 
which took him to India, the Philippines, 
Japan, and Korea, where he talked to 
labor unions, colleges, cultural organiza- 
tions, and professional societies. Dur- 
ing the past 7 years he has traveled 
throughout Europe and parts of Africa. 
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In 1964 Mr. Akers left his post as 
editor-in-chief of the Enterprise and 
Journal and, accompanied by his wife, 
has traveled the past 14 months in Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, and Turkey. 

He enlisted in the Infantry in 1942, 
attended Officers Training School at Fort 
Benning, Ga., and was commissioned 
second lieutenant in 1943. As a captain 
in a rifle regiment in Northern France, 
Mr. Akers earned a Purple Heart. After 
V-E Day he was transferred to the In- 
formation Control Service and served in 
Berlin as Liaison Officer between the 
press section of the U.S. Army Head- 
quarters and the press sections of the 
British, French, and Russian headquar- 
ters. He returned to civilian life in 
January 1946. 

During his editorship in Beaumont, 
Mr. Akers served as president of the Red 
Cross chapter there for 2 years. In 1963 
he was president of the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce. He has also been 
president of the Beaumont Rotary Club 
and was a member of the Veterans Affairs 
Commission of the State of Texas from 
1946 to 1952. 

He is married to the former Sibylle von 
Kaskel who was born in Munich, Ger- 
many. Mrs. Akers was for several years 
a professional photographer who gained 
distinction as a portraitist. Immediately 
after World War II she served with the 
American Red Cross in France. She is 
fluent in five languages. 


note: The announcement was released at 
Austin, Tex. 


Effective Use of 
Military Personnel 


Memorandum From the President 
to the Secretary of Defense. 
August 1, 1965 


The need for deployment of additional 
military personnel to Vietnam, for the 
general augmentation of our active duty 
military strength, and for the increased 
readiness of our Reserve forces makes 
it imperative that all military personnel 
are assigned to duties for which there is a 
direct. military requirement. To this 
end, I ask that you once again review 
the functions now being performed by 
military personnel with a view to elim- 
inating unnecessary functions, or where 
functions are necessary but:do not have 


‘to be performed by military personnel, 


accomplishing them in other ways. At 
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this time I want you to be absolutely 
certain that there is ne waste or mis- 
application of America’s manpower in 
the Department of Defense. 

Lynpon B. JOHNSON 


NoTE: The text of the memorandum was re- 
leased at Austin, Tex. 


International Platform 
Association 


The President’s Remarks Upon 
Receiving the Association’s Annual 
Award. August 3, 1965 


Mr. Pearson, delegates, and friends: 

I am delighted that we could meet here 
together in the first house of our land 
this morning. 

I am very indebted to -you for this 
rather attractive silver bowl and I shall 
remember this occasion with a great deal 
of pleasure. I am sure through the years 
the folks that come to my little library 
will be reminded of your generosity and 
of the recognition of the International 
Platform Association Award. 

I had to travel until about 2:30 this 
morning to get back for this engagement 
but I thought that the honor that you 
would do me was great enough and the 
debt I felt to you was strong enough that 
I should be here. 

Perhaps I should have come to listen 
instead of talk and, really, I haven't 
come to talk much. I did not anticipate 
that this would be an address. I came 
because Mr. Pearson, in passing the 
other day, asked me to his farm. And 
I just spent about all my life on a farm 
and I don’t want to go back there until 
I have to, and I thought you would prob- 
ably enjoy coming to the White House 
equally as much. 

Your organization was founded by 
William Jennings Bryan, Bob LaFollette, 
William Howard Taft, and Paul Pear- 
son, and I think it has a very special 
meaning for a former debate coach, like 
the one speaking to you this morning. 

I only wish that my college teacher 
could be here to see what is happening 
now because in my first term in college, 
when I made the debating team as a 
freshman, which was slightly unusual— 
when I got my grade cards my teacher 
gave me the lowest grade I ever received 
in college—and in just the course that 
you would expect him to give it to me in. 
He gave me a “D” in argumentation! 
_ We appreciate very much your coming 
here. Except for one of your members, 
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as I stated, I might have come out to 
enjoy your air-conditioned hotel room 
with you today. But your former presi- 
dent, Drew Pearson, said that he believed 
in government being transacted out in 
the open, and if he does, why, you qual- 
ify out there in the sun this morning. 

Drew, if you will pardon the expression, 
I predict—now I don’t have an 83 per- 
cent prediction record—but I predict that 
some of your colleagues are going to get 
hot under the coliar this morning out 
there in the sun. But I am proud to be 
associated with all of you on this 
occasion because you are the real cham- 
pions of free speech. You believe in 
free and full discussion. You believe in 
the right to be heard. 

President Eisenhower told me an in- 
teresting story after he returned from 
World War Il. He said before he went 
out there, before he went to Europe to 
take command, they met at his mother’s 
homein Kansas. And some of his broth- 
ers were there, and his mother told 
him goodby, and he went away to war. 

And he said, one day one of the Rus- 
sian generals came in and complained to 
him about-a story that an American 
newspaperman had written about him 
which he felt was not fully in keeping 
with the facts, and that he demanded 
that this newspaperman be punished and 
that he be refused the privileges of press 
correspondent. 

President Eisenhower thought it over 
and told him to come back the next day. 
The next day he came back and he 
showed the Russian general a big scrap- 
book of unfair things and unkind things 
that had been said about him, because 
his plans went astray on occasion, too, 
and a lot of American soldiers had died. 

And he said to the general, “Now let 
me tell you this story.” He said, “Just 
before I came over here I met at my 
mother’s home in Kansas with four of 
my brothers, and they were there to tell 
me goodby.” And he said, “My father 
was a railroad man and he had married 
my mother as a young girl and out of 
this union had come these boys.” And 
he said one of them was there and said 
he was a constitutional lawyer and a very 
conservative fellow, and nearly every- 
thing that came up he would quote the 
Constitution. Another one of them was 
@ college professor—college president 
Milton Eisenhower of Johns Hopkins 
now—and he said he was a liberal. And 
he said, “Another one c? my brothers is a 
conservative banker, ¢ad another is an 
engineer that is more liberal.” And he 
said, “The fifth boy is General of the 

And he said, “The real reason I’m over 
here, General, fighting this war is so that 
a railroad man can marry a little Amer- 


ican girl and out of that union come 
five boys, two that are conservatives, two 
that are liberals, and one the General of 
the Army.” 

That is what America stands for, and 
we want to keep it that way. 

So, I think, that story rather well 
emphasizes that these are rights that 
we ought to keep sacred. These rights 


were not come by easily. They were 
hammered into our Bill of Rights, and 


they were put there by men who knew 
what it was to be jailed and to be beaten 
and to be banished and to be ostracized 
for what they said or what they thought 
or what they preached or what they 
published. 

Our forefathers knew what these 
rights meant, and they exercised them. 
And we must exercise our rights, too. 
We must never allow ourselves to be 
cowed by conformity. ; 

I don’t think from what I know about 
the fellow that introduced me that he’s 
likely to have that happen to him, be- 
cause I never have seen him conform 
very much. But all of us, collectively, 
must never be cowed by conformity. We 
must never be afraid to discuss or to 
challenge or to innovate or to stimulate 
new ideas and new approaches. 

This year, I sent to the Congress a 
rather novel and unique suggestion, and 
I must say that my prediction was wrong. 
It wasn’t 83 percent wrong—it was 100 
percent wrong. I thought the Congress 
would debate it 10 years before they acted 
on it—and we got it passed the first ses- 
sion. We're going to sign it this week. 

It is a rent supplement that provides 
that when a fellow pays 25 percent of 
his rent—if he makes $200 a month and 
he pays $50 for rent, then the Govern- 
ment, if his rent is $60, can pay $10 of 
that $60. He pays $50 and the Govern- 
ment pays $10. If the Government pays 
$10 a month, that would be $120 a year, 
and that would be a lot cheaper than 
building big public housing that would 
cost $34,000 for him to live in. And it 
takes care of many more hundreds of 
thousands of families at less cost. 

Now, we hope that it works out. We're 
going to try. But it’s a new idea. - And 
new ideas like that—at times passed in 
some States—just couldn’t be suggested 
if they didn’t conform. And ‘in some 
places in the world today they can’t be 
suggested. 

It was not too many years ago that a 
midwestern newspaper circulated a peti- 
tion at a Fourth of July rally. What do 
you think that petition contained? This 
is an interesting story. That petition was 
composed of extract. . »m the Declara- 
tion of Independence iad the Bill of 
Rights. And every member but two in 
the entire crowd refused to sign it be- 
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cause they said it was too radical and 
they were too cowed to think for them- 
selves. 

So, free speech, free press, free religion, 
the right of free assembly, yes, the right 
of petition, the right to buy ads and to 
have teach-ins, and sit-ins, and parades 
and marches and demonstrations—well, 
they’re still radical ideas. And so are 
secret ballots, and so are free elections, 
and so is the principle of equal dignity, 
and so is the principle of equal rights for 
all the sons and daughters of man. 

But all of these things are what Amer- 
ica stands for, and all of these things 
are what you and all other Americans 
need to stand up for today. 

Now, it is a new idea, and a somewhat 
radical one, that the people of small na- 
tions have a right to live in peace without 
fear of their neighbors. 

Today, the most difficult problem that 
confronts your President is how to keep 
an agreement that I did not initiate—I 
inherited it—but an agreement to help a 
small nation remain independent, free of 
aggression—the nation of South Viet- 
Nam. Now, in 1954 we agreed to do that. 
We signed a solemn treaty, which is just 
as binding a contract as a sovereign na- 
tion can enter into, and it said we will 
help you to remain independent, free of 
aggression. 

Now, I don’t hear any people worrying 
much about this word aggression. They 
talk about the bombs, about interven- 
tion. They talk about fighting a war in 
rice paddies. They talk about what sac- 
rifices we are required to make. But dur- 
ing all of our history we have died in 
order to keep our contracts, in order to 
protect human beings. 

The point I want to make is why—oh, 
why—oh, why don’t people concern 
themselves with a country that is trying 
to maintain her independence from ag- 
gression, that is being invaded, that is 
trying not to be swallowed up, that is 
trying not to have an ideology imposed 
upon her? 

Now, we saw it happen in Greece, we 
saw it happen in Turkey, and we saw it 
happen in Iran. We have seen it hap- 
pen in other places in the world. And 
America has come and said we believe in 
the choice, in the rights of people them- 
selves to choose, and we have agreed to 
help you resist aggression. 

Now, my problem is how to help them 
resist aggression and keep them from be- 
ing swallowed up and still have peace in 
the world. If I resist them, if I deter 
them, if we keep our commitment that 
the Senate made in the treaty, 82 to 1, 
that three presidents have made—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, President Kennedy, and 


the present President—then the people 
say, well, you should come on home. 
What happens there doesn’t matter. If 
you stay there, there are some that say 
you ought to get it over with in a hurry. 

So, some want to go and blow up every- 
thing. Some want to come and blow up 
nothing and leave and get out and for- 
get them. We are trying to do the rea- 
sonable thing to see that power and brute 
force and aggression are not going to 
prevail. You can’t do this thing by force. 
Now, let’s sit down and reason it out, and 
let’s try to allow these people a choice. 
That is what I’m trying so hard to do, 
and that is what I need your help on. 

We don’t want war with anyone. In 
20 months we have agreed to 15 different 
approaches to try to bring peace, and 
each one of them has been turned down 
by the other side. 

I was rerninded this morning of some- 
thing last week—I did not count it up— 
that said I had left nine ways open to sit 
down and reason our problems out, to use 
words instead of guns, to use logic in- 
stead of bombs. But you can’t have an 
agreement with just oneman. You can't 
do it by yourself. We have said we will 
go anywhere, talk to any government 
at any time, and if you will just name the 
place we'll be in the right chair. 

Now, I don’t know what else you can 
do, how much further you can go. With 
the help of the Secretary of State, Am- 
bassador Goldberg, and our diplomats 
around the world, we are going to do 
everything we can with our left hand to 
negotiate an agreement that will allow 
people to breathe free independently, in- 
dependent of any ideology of ours or of 
anyone else—give them the right of 
choice. And if we do that we'll come 
home tomorrow. 

We don’t want an inch of territory. We 
don’t want a single base. We don’t want 
anything except to help those people do 
what we agreed to do. And this is an 
idea that we cherish and we champion 
and that all through the years we have 
been willing to die to uphold for our- 
selves, and for other people throughout 
the world. 

There are 114 nations in the United 
Nations and all the big powers can be 
counted on one hand. Now, if this little 
nation goes down the drain and can’t 
maintain her independence, ask your- 
selves, what is going to happen to all 
the other little nations? So somebody 
must stand -there and try to help the 
little nations protect themselves from the 
nations who would provoke aggression. 

Now, the United States’ strength rests 
not on our missiles. Our strength rests 
not on our men. Our strength rests not 
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on our money, or our means. Our 
strength rests on the might of the ideas 
and the ideals which give America her 
meaning. 

We hope, and we envision, and we plan, 
and we pray for the day when every 
child born in the world can have all the 
education that he or she can take; that 
they will be protected in their body and 
their mind from disease; that they will 
have a chance to rise out of the poverty 
that enslaves them and subjugates them; 
that under leadership of man they can 
throw off the yokes of the ancient ene- 
mies of mankind. 


Now, America wins the wars that she 
undertakes. Make no mistake about it. 
And we have declared war on ignorance 
and illiteracy, we have declared war on 
poverty, we have declared war on dis- 
ease, and we have declared war on 
tyranny and aggression. We not only 
stand for these things but we are willing 
to stand up and die for these things. 

We have been talking about them a 
long time in this country, but we are 
doing something about them today. This 
Congress has passed an education bill 
that is revolutionary, so comprehensive 
that in our fondest dreams we did not 
think that we could realize it this soon— 
$1.2 billion for elementary children. 


This Congress this week will pass a 
voting rights bill that will give every 
American, regardless of his economic 
status, or where he lives, or what kind 
of a dress or suit he wears, or what his 
color is, or what his religion is—he will 
have that right that every free American 
ought to have of a secret ballot and to 
go and vote for this official, and it will be 
guaranteed to him by the United States 
Flag in every precinct in this land. 

This week we’re going to have the most 
comprehensive housing bill in 50 years, 
to try to permit every person to have a 
roof over the head of his wife and 
children. 


Last week I sat down with that great 
humanitarian, Harry Truman, 81 years 
old, in Independence, Mo. And with 
tears in his eyes, I saw his dream of 20 
years ago come true when we signed 
the Medicare bill that not only provided 
hospital care and nurses’ care and nurse 
home care and medicine, but also pro- 
vided for doctors’ bills that could be 
paid; and no longer made it necessary 
for a mother and a father, in the twi- 
light of their career, to write their 
nephew or their niece or their son or 
their daughter and say, please come, 
send me some money so I won’t starve, 
or so I can go to the doctor. 

So, in the words of James Whitcomb 
Riley: “Those days are gone and forgot, 
the bridge of the railroad now crosses 
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that spot; the old ivy logs lay sunk and 
forgot.” 

Yes, education, poverty, housing, med- 
ical care, higher education, vocational 
education—all these things are just as 
necessary now as the three R’s were 
when I was a child. 

We cannot survive as leaders of this 
world, we cannot be first in the world 
if we are second in education, or health, 
or freedom. ‘You have sent to Wash- 
ington the best Congress I have ever 
seen. They have turned out more work 
on more far-reaching measures for more 
people. We have always had a Con- 
gress that could pass a bill for a few 
people if enough power got behind it— 
but these are for all of the peopie. 

I am so grateful that we have orga- 
nizations such as yours upholding and 
encouraging free and unfettered debate 
that really supplies us the greatest source 
of our strength. 

In these days we are all more respon- 
sible in what we say than Americans 
used to be. I remember one public figure 
once described another public man as 
a, and I quote, “mush-toed, spotted trai- 
tor to the Constitution and a political 
turkey buzzard.” 

Now, sometimes they try to get me 
involved in personalities. But we don’t 
need name-cailing and we don’t need 
slander and we don’t need libels and 
we don’t need labels. You really don’t 
gain much by getting into personalities 


and talking about a man or his wife or 


his dogs on a personal basis. 

This is a great age. This is an age of 
knowledge. This is an age of ideas. And 
we don’t respect ourselves unless we re- 
spect ideas and ideals. That is what 
makes our democracy live. 

I-want you to know that that is the 
first interest, that is the primary in- 
terest, that is the basic interest of all— 
all who live or work ir that house, be- 
cause that house is the house of all the 
American people—rich and poor, wise 
and learned, ignorant and illiterate. 

If we have our way, and if we are 
successful, and if the American people 
will heed our call, the day will come in 
this century when we will have won our 
wars—wars against poverty and illit- 
eracy, ignorance and disease. Then 
think about what a great and happy land 
it will be when all Americans are free 
and we all have equal rights and all have 
equal privileges, and there is no discrim- 
ination because of bank accounts or 
churches or voter restrictions or color or 
sex. 

That is the kind of an-America we 
look forward to. } 


Of course, we want to beautify it and 
plant some flowers—Mrs, Johnson does 
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all along the way—but that is America 
the Beautiful. 

I hope that you of the IPA will go out 
into the hinterland and rouse the masses 
and blow the bugles and tell them that 
the hour has arrived and their day is 
here; that we are on the march against 
the ancient enemies and we are going 
to be successful. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:40 a.m. on 
the South Lawn at the White House. . 


Immigration Bill 


Statement by the President Following 
House Judiciary Committee Action on 
the Bill. August 3, 1965 


Today, the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee in an act of justice reported out the 
Immigration Bill. It is a breakthrough 
for reason, a triumph for fair play. 

Since my first weeks as President, I 
have labored to bring realism and under- 
standing to the immigration procedures 
of this Nation. Today, the House Judi- 
ciary Committee in enthusiastic biparti- 
san concert determined to redeem the 
pledge of this Nation to posterity—that 
free men have no fear of justice, and 
proud men have no taste for bias. 

Families can now be united; skillful 
artisans whose trades are depleted here 
can now fill those voids—and we need no 
longer turn away from what is just 
to accept what has been alien to the 
American dream. x 

This bill does not signify that the 
floodgates are open. But it does say, 
without doubts, that the national origins 
procedure, which has since 1924 shame- 
fully governed immigration in this coun- 
try, will be forever abandoned. Now the 
country of a man’s birth does not need to 
disbar him from our society. 

Walt Whitman once sang his Ameri- 
can saga in these words: “These states 
are the amplest poem; here is not merely 
@ nation but a teeming nation of na- 
tions.” This new immigration bill sings 
the same kind of melody. 

I congratulate the House Judiciary 
Committee, Democrats and Republicans 
alike. I urge the prompt consideration 
of this reported bill by the House. I hope 
the Senate will report this bill swiftly 
and that both Houses of the Congress 
will wash away a stain on our national 
conscience and in its place engrave the 
mark of a just and hopeful country. 


Distinguished 
Service Medal 


Remarks at the Presentation Honoring 
Maj. Gen. Chester V. Clifton, Jr., USA. 
August 3, 1965 


General Clifton, Secretary Resor, Mem- 
bers of Congress, Secretaries of the 
Services, Members of the Service, distin- 
guished guests: 

One of the oldest and one of the most 
honored offices of the Government of the 
United States is the Office of Military 
Aide to the President of the United 
States. 

of the most honored men to ever 
hoki that office—let me hasten to add, 
not one of the oldest—has been the of- 
ficer that I have come here with you to 
join in saluting. 

It was 33 years ago that Gen. Ted 
Clifton entered West Point to graduate 
with the class of 1936. The members 
of that class could not know, as the 
Nation would not know, that so little 
time remained before the world would 
again be at war and they would be 
involved: 

But it was not many years later, when 
in the European Theater, that General 
Clifton was called upon to command the 
lst Heavy Artillery Battalion there. 
And from Caserta to France and all the 
way through Germany, he supported the 
infantry of the Army—of the 5th and 
of the 7th Armies, the British 8th Army, 
and those of the French forces. As an 
officer in combat he was outstanding. 

When the war ended, his intelligence, 
his judgment, his demeanor, and his 
forthrightness led him to the councils of 
the highest leaders in his land. 

In -1948 he joined the staff of the 
revered Gen. Omar Bradley, and from 
that day on, almost without interrup- 
tion, Ted Clifton’s career has been the 
valuable role of adviser and helper and 
mediator and interpreter. and always 
friend. 

You will always find him in the back- 
ground but he’s really never beyond 
reach. 

General Clifton has been both an ob- 
server and a participant in the higher 
councils of our Government, and his in- 
fluence—at least upon me—has been of 
the greatest value and, I think, the 
greatest worth to his country. 

In 1961 he was chosen as the military 
aide to our late, beloved President, John 
F. Kennedy and, knowing him as I did, 
I asked Ted Clifton to continue as my 
military aide during the period that I 
have been Commander in Chief. 
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The services he has performed for me 
have been may and varied, They are 
services which have very often been quite 
tedious, usually demanding—although 
not so demanding as some might think— 
but rarely rewarding. 

I shall always be grateful to him for 
the manner in which he has always met 
his responsibilities—the task entrusted to 
him throughout this period. 

So, today, after this long career of loyal 
and dedicated and modern and imagina- 
tive service, I know that-it is not with- 
out certain regret that General Clifton 
now leaves the service to which he has 

‘given his entire life. But I am happy 
and I am gratified that this exceptional 
man of rare talents will have new and 
broader horizons of opportunity as he 
enters civilian life. * 

Today, General Clifton, for myself and 
for Mrs. Johnson—and he’s not unpopu- 
lar with the ladies, I might add—for all 
of us here at the White House, as a mat- 
ter of fact, I express to you our very deep 
and great appreciation for the dedication 
which you brought to your profession, 
for the intelligence and the judgment 
with which you have inspired and have 
led the men who have served with you. 

With the appreciation of what you 
have done, and with the personal thanks 
for the support that you have given to 
both President Kennedy and to me, it 
gives me a great deal of personal pleasure 
in awarding you, this morning, here 
among your friends and the staff that 
you have led and served so well, your 
country’s Distinguished Service Medal. 
You have earned this medal, and you 
have earned with it the respect and the 
gratitude of the entire Nation. 

And to you and Mrs. Clifton and your 
family, I want you to know that wher- 
ever you go, whatever you do, we'll be 
pulling for you, we'll be remembering 
that the day was never too long, the 
night too dark, for you to do what the 
boss needed done. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:22 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Distinguished 
Service Medal 


Citation Accompanying Award to 
Maj. Gen. Chester V. Clifton, Jr., USA. 
August 3, 1965 


President Johnson presented the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal to Maj. Gen. 
Chester V. Clifton, Jr., USA, in a cere- 


mony at the White House at noon today. 
The award was presented for exception- 
ally meritorious service as Army Deputy 
Chief of Information and as Military Aide 
to the President of the United States. 
General Cliften was Military Aide to 
both the late President Kennedy and to 
President Johnson. He retired on July 
31, 1965, after completing more than 33 
years of active military service. 


THE CrraTIon 


“Major General Chester V. Clifton, Jr., 
distinguished himself by eminently mer- 
itorious service while serving in positions 
of great responsibility from March 1957 
to July 1965. During this period, Gen- 
eral Clifton served concurrently as Dep- 
uty Chief of Public Information, Office 
of the Secretary of the Army and as 
Deputy Chief of Information, Office of 
the Chief of Staff, United States Army; 
and then as Military Aide to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. General Clif- 
ton fulfilled sensitive, grave and difficult 
responsibilities with outstanding effec- 
tiveness during a period characterized 
by recurrent crises throughout the globe. 
In his highly sensitive and unique posi- 
tion as the Military Aide to the Presi- 
dent, General Clifton demonstrated in- 
tegrity, imaginative resourcefulness and 
an innate intellectual courage. General 
Clifton’s performance of duty was char- 
acterized by personal qualities of cour- 
tesy, consideration for others and co- 
operativeness. He carried out his impor- 
tant duties as Defense Liaison Officer 
with a most sensitive appreciation of the 
needs and viewpoints of the Secretary of 
Defense and of all the services. His ma- 
ture judgment, basic knowledge and pro- 
fessional talents contributed to the 
achievement of results desired by the 
President. General Clifton’s distin- 
guished performance of duty is in the 
highest traditions of the United States 
Army and reflects great credit upon him- 
self and the military service.” 


United States 
Military Academy 


Appointment of the Reverend 
James David Ford as Chaplain. 
August 3, 1965 


The President today announced the 
appointment of Rev. James David Ford, 
B.D., as Chaplain, United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N.Y. The 
position of chaplain has been vacant 
since the death of Rev. Theodore C. 
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Spears:in September 1964. Reverend 
Ford has been the Assistant Chaplain at 
the Military Academy. - 

Born in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., in 1931, 
Chaplain Ford attended Edison High 
School in Minneapolis, Minn., and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College in St. Peter, 
Minn. From 1953 through 1957, he at- 
tended Augustana Theological Seminary. 
He studied at the University of Heidel- 
berg in Germany from 1957-58. While 
in college, Chaplain Ford was president 
of his class, active in college sports, and 
the winner of the Minnesota State Skiing 
Championship. He was president of his 
class at Augustana Theological Semi- 
nary. He was ordained at Jamestown, 
N.Y., and has been the Assistant Cadet 
Chaplain since 1961. He is a minister of 
the Lutheran Church in America. 

In 1954, Chaplain Ford married Marcia 
Ruth Sodergren. Mrs. Ford is a graduate 
of the Gustavus Adolphus College with 
an A.B. degree and of the University of 
Minnesota with an M.A. degree. The 
Fords have three children. 


Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic Canal 


Study Commission 


Special Message to the Congress 
Transmitting First Annual Report. 
August 3,,1965 


To the Congress of the United States: 


By Public Law 88-609, I was author- 
ized to appoint five men from private 
life to make a full study of the most cuit- 
able site for, and best means of con- 
structing, a sea-level canal connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. On 
April 18, 1965, I appointed five distin- 
guished American citizens to serve on the 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Commission. They are: Robert B. An- 
derson, Chairman, Robert G. Storey, 
Vice-Chairman, Milton S. Eisenhower, 
Kenneth E. Fields and Raymond A. Hill. 

The Commission immediately set about 
its difficult and complicated mission. 
The initial phase of its work has been 
to develop a program of investigations 
covering the many aspects of the con- 
struction of a sea-level canal. It has 
selected the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, to conduct the Engineering 
Feasibility Study under the direction of 
the Commission. The Commission will 
soon call upon other Government and 
private agencies to carry out additional 
studies to aid in assessing the broad na- 
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tional and international implications of 
®& sea-level canal. By early next year 
the Commission expects to begin on-site 
surveys of possible canal routes. The 
Commission is also contemplating a trip 
to Panama in the near future to study 
at firsthand the present Canal Zone and 
another possible canal route in Panama’s 
Darien Province. I am highly gratified 
by the progress made by the Commission, 
under the able leadership of Mr. Ander- 
son, during the short period that it has 
been working. 

The Commission has requested the 
Congress to appropriate sufficient funds 
in Fiscal Year 1966 to initiate investiga- 
tions on the most promising sea-level 
canal routes. On-site surveys would be- 
gin in January, with the next annual dry 
season on the Isthmus. I recommend 
prompt action on the request in order 
that the Commission be in a position to 
initiate this important aspect of its work 
during this four-month period of favor- 
able weather conditions. 

Under the terms of the authorizing 
legislation, the Commission is required to 
report to me on its progress for trans- 
mittal to the Conr*”ess on July 31 of each 
year and to make its final report not 
later than June 30, 1968. I take pleasure 
in submitting the first annual report of 
the Commission. 
~In forwarding this report to the Con- 
gress, I wish to reiterate the importance 
which I attach to pressing forward 
with plans and preparations for a sea- 
level canal. I think this is needed for 
the protection and promotion of peace- 
ful trade, as well as for the welfare of the 
Hemisphere. It is needed in the true 
interests of the United States and in fair- 
ness and justice to all. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 


The White House, 
July 31, 1965 


(Text of the Commission’s Report] 
I. BackGROUND 


Since the discovery of the Isthmus of 
Panama by Vasco Nunez de Balboa in 
1513, men have dreamed of creating a 
man-made strait there joining the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. 

In 1875 Ferdinand de Lesseps, with the 
triumph of Suez behind him, persuaded 
the International Congress for Consider- 
ation of an Interoceanic Canal to vote 
to build a sea-level canal in Panama. 
Construction was undertaken in 1881, 
and only in desperation was the French 
Plan modified in 1887-to build a lock 
canal for eventual conversion to sea level. 
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When the United States acquired ex- 
elusive rights to construct a canal in 
Panama in the 1903 Treaty and pur- 
chased the residual interests of the bank- 
rupt French Canal Company, President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Board of Consult- 
ing Engineers voted eight to five for a 
sea-level canal. The United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Interoceanic Canais 
favored a sea-level canal by six to five, 
but the Senate decided upon a lock canal 
by the narrow margin of thirty-six to 
thirty-one. 

In designing the locks more than a 
half-century ago, the Panama Canal en- 
gineers attempted to provide ample lock 
capacity for the largest ships ever to be 
constructed. The over-all dimensions, 
1000 ft x 110 ft x 37 ft depth of water, 
were more than adequate until the ad- 
vent of modern aircraft carriers, tankers, 
and ore carriers. In 1939, the United 
States Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of a third set of locks whose 1200 
ft by 140 ft chambers with 50 ft depth 
of water would admit the largest U.S. 
carriers. The study upon which this 
decision was based, however, recom- 
mended the construction of these locks 
as an interim measure with conversion 
to a sea-level canal as the ultimate goal. 
Competing WW IL demands for labor 
and materials forced the suspension of 
the project in 1942. The advent of the 
atomic bomb made any lock canal high- 
ly vulnerable, and work was never re- 
sumed on the third locks. 

Since WW II, extensive studies have 
been made which will provide valuable 
guidance for the present Commission: 

Isthmian Canal Studies—1947 was a 
report by the Governor of the Panama 
Canal pursuant to Public Law 289, 79th 
Congress. It was a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the means of increasing 
the capacity and security of the Panama 
Canal and included examination of thirty 
different routes from the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec in Mexico south to north- 
west Colombia, 

The studies examined eight routes for 
construction of a sea-level canal and 
concluded that “a sea-level canal consti- 
tutes the only means of meeting ade- 
quately the future needs of interoceanic 
commerce and national defense, and 
such a canal can be obtained most ef- 
fetively and economically by converting 
the present Panama Canal to sea- 
level.” 

The studies estimated the cost of con- 
version at approximately $21, billion, ex- 
clusive of any tidal regulating structures. 

Isthmian Canal Plans—1960, a report 
by the President of the Panama Canal 
Company, reviewed and updated the con- 
struction methods suggested in the 1947 


studies for conversion of the present lock 
canal to sea-level and adjusted cost esti- 
mates to the 1960 price levels. With as- 
sistance from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the studies considered five 
routes for construction by nuclear ex- 
plosives (Tehuantepec, Nicaragua-Costa 
Rica, San Blas and Sasardi-Morti in 
Panama, and Atrato-Truando in Colom- 
bia). This report recommended, in ad- 
dition to completion of the canal im- 
provement program: 

(1) Initiation of planning for con- 
struction outside the Zone by nuclear 
methods. 

(2) Periodic restudy by the Panama 
Canal Company of canal traffic growth 
and trends in size of ships and review 
of the scheduling of the sea-level canal 
project as necessary. 

(3) Accomplishment by the Atomic 
Energy Commission of a research and 
development program to improve nuclear 
explosives for excavation, establish the 
effects of nuclear explosives in various 
underground media and demonstrate 
their safety and efficiency for a canal 
project. 

(4) Planning for the conversion of the 
existing canal to sea-level if nuclear 
methods are not developed by the early 
1970's. 

Report on a Long-Range Program for 
Isthmian Canal Transits—1960 was a 
report by a Board of Consultants to the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and. Fisheries. The Board concluded 
“that the ultimate solution of the basic 
problem of increasing capacity is prob- 
ably a sea-level canal, but its construc- 
tion should await a traffic volume that 
can support the large cost.” 

Concerning sea-level canals, the re- 
port recommended: 

(1) Purther engineering studies of 
sea-level canal routes across the Isthmus 
in Colombia should be initiated and pros- 
ecuted vigorously. 

(2) A continuing study of a new con- 
ventional method of canal construction 
should be carried on under the direction 
of the Panama Canal Company. 

(3) The experimental development of 
excavation by nuclear explosions should 
be pushed by the appropriate Govern- 
ment agency. . 

(4) The entire situation should be re- 
viewed in 1970, or if the present traffic 
estimates are appreciably exceeded, at an 
appropriately earlier date. 

(5) No sea-level canal project in the 
Canal Zone should be undertaken in the 
near future. 

In reviewing the proposed construc- 
tion methods of a sea-level canal in the 
Zone in the 1947 report, the Board ex- 
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pressed doubt of the stability of the 
slopes proposed therein during the short 
period of unwatering the present lakes. 
Isthmian Canal Studies—1964, a re- 
port by the President of the Panama 
Canal Company, includes a new forecast 
of canal traffic; a current review of canal 
capacity; an updating of the cost esti- 
mates of the conversion plan in the Zone, 
without an engineering review; and a 
more detailed study of two routes for pos- 
sible nuclear excavation (Sasardi-Morti 
and Atrato-Truando) without addi- 
tional site data but incorporating ad- 
vances in technology since 1960. The 
studies considering nuclear excavation 
were developed jointly by the Corps of 
Engineers, the Panama Canal Company 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 


II, DEVELOPMENT OF THE CURRENT STUDY 


Planning for the studies to be made 
by this Commission began in late 1961 
with the President’s appointment of a 
Special Study Group on Panama to con- 
sider Panamanian aspirations for revi- 
sion of the 1903 Treaty and to advise the 
President of the long term US. require- 
ments on the Isthmus. 

In June 1962, legislation was submitted 
to Congress to authorize canal studies 
by the Panama Canal Company. 

In November 1962, the Under Secre- 
tary of the Army caused to be formed a 
Technical Steering Committee of repre- 
sentatives of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, Corps of Engineers and the Atomic 
Energy Commission to coordinate the 
preparation of preliminary plans and es- 
timated costs of studies for anticipation 
of Congressional hearings on the study 
legislation. 

The anti-U.S. riots in Panama in Janu- 
ary 1964, heightened interest in these 
studies and the President urged the Con- 
gress to act on the proposed authorizing 
legislation. Hearings were held soon 
afterward, and Public Law 88-609 was 
passed by the Congress and signed by the 
President on 22 September 1964. This 
law authorized $17,500,000 to be appro- 
priated for the Commission investiga- 
tions necessary to determine the feasibil- 
ity of most suitable site for, and best 
means of construction of a new sea-level 
canal. 

The Congress appropriated $400,000 in 
Fiscal Year 1965 to organize the Commis- 
sion and to develop a plan for study. 

On December. 18, 1964, the President 
announced that the United States is will- 
~ “ing to negotiate a new treaty to replace 
the 1903 Treaty with Panama: He stated 
that: wil 

“For 50 years the Panama Canal has 
carried ships of all nations in peaceful 


trade between the two great oceans on 


- terms of entire equality, and at no profit 


to this country. ‘The canal has also 
served the cause of peace and freedom 
in two world wars. It has brought great 
economic contributions to Panama. For 

“the rest of its life the canal will continue 
to serve trade, and peace, and the people 
of Panama. 

“But that life is now limited. The 
canal is growing oid, and so are the 
treaties for its management, which go 
back to 1903. 

“The Panama Canal, with its limiting 
locks and channels, will soon be inade- 
quate to the needs of world commerce. 
Already more than 300 ships built or 
building are too big to go through with 
full loads. Many of them—like our own 
most modern aircraft carriers—cannot go 
through them at all. 

“So it is time to plan in earnest for a 
sea level canal. Such a canal will be 
more modern, more economical, and far 
easier to defend. It will be free of com- 
plex, costly, vulnerable locks and sea- 
ways. It will serve the future as the 
Panama Canal we know has servec the 
past and the present.” 

The President then said that the 
United States would seek rights to in- 
vestigate four possible routes, the ex- 
isting Canal Zone and one other in Pana- 


ma, one in Colombia, and one that goes 
through both Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

Prior studies indicated the first three to 
be the most promising, and mapping of 
routes 17 and 25 was completed in 1964 
and 1965. 


The plan of surveys that was the basis 
for the testimony leading to the passage 
of the authorization act, P.L. 88-609, 
and the appropriation act, P.L. 88-635, 
envisioned investigation of only the three 
most promising routes. Upon the addi- 
tion of the Nicaragua-Costa Rica route 
to the contemplated investigations, the 
Secretary of Defense requested the Inter- 
American Geodetic Survey to map it. 
This necessary preliminary to survey 
planning will be completed in mid-1966, 
at which time the Commission will de- 
termine whether a comprehensive survey 
of this route should be undertaken. 

On April 18, 1965, the President ap- 
pointed the members of the Atlantic- 
Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Com- 
mission, naming as its Chairman Mr. 
Robert B. Anderson, who also had been 
and continues to be the Special Repre- 
sentative of the United States for United 
States and Panama Relations and for 
the treaty negotiations between these 
countries with respect to a new treaty to 
replace the Treaty of 1903. 
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Ill. Commission Actions THROUGH 
JULY 1965 


The Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic 
Canal Study Commission, which was ap- 
pointed on April 18, 1965, is now engaged 
in determining the nature and extent of 
the investigations it must undertake and 
developing concepts, plans and organiza- 
tions for their accomplishment. ‘ 

We have selected the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, as the agent 
of the Commission to conduct the Engi- 
neering Feasibility Study under the pol- 
icies and direction of the Commission. 
The Chief of Engineers will be responsi- 
ble for coordinating the efforts of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Panama 
Canal Company and other Government 
agencies in accomplishing this study. 

We plan to call upon other Govern- 
ment agencies to carry out additional 
studies to aid in assessing the broad na- 
tional and international implications of 
@ sea-level canal. It is our intention 
also to make appropriate use of private 
consultants and consulting groups as the 
need requires. — 

The Commission has requested the 
Congress to appropriate sufficient funds 
in Fiscal Year 1966 to initiate investiga- 
tions and studies on three sea-level canal 
routes: the present Canal Zone, the 
Darien Region of Panama and Northwest 
Colombia. This request assumes the ini- 
tiation of on-site surveys of the two re- 
mote routes in Panama and Colombia by 
early 1966. The initiation of these sur- 
veys must await the negotiation of suit- 
able agreements with the countries con- 
cerned as stipulated by the Congress. 
Our planning assumes such agreements 
can be reached in order to begin the on- 
site surveys early enough to allow com- 
pletion of the study within the specified 
time frame. 

Mapping of the Nicaragua-Costa Rica 
route has been undertaken by the Inter- 
American Geodetic Survey. The neces- 
sity and desirability of making a com- 
prehensive on-site survey on this route 
will be considered in the latter part of 
1966, after this mapping is accomplished. 

The authorizing legislation requires 
that in investigating the feasibility of 
constructing a sea-level canal, the Com- 
mission determine “the best means of 
constructing such a canal, whether by 
conventional or nuclear excavation.” 
Therefore, we intend to proceed with the 
investigation of some canal routes eco- 
nomically feasible only for nuclear exca- 
vation making the assumption that 
related investigations of nuclear excava- 
tion technology will take place concur- 
rently. 
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All agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been most responsive to the 
Commission’s requests for cooperation 
and assistance. 

Rosert B. ANDERSON 
Chairman 


Rosert G. STOREY 
Vice Chairman 


Nore: As printed above, Appendixes A and B 
and references thereto have been deleted. 
Appendix A contains the text of Public Law 
88-609 of September 22, 1964 (78 Stat. 990). 
Appendix B is a map of the four possible 
routes to be investigated. 


Anniversary of the 
Founding of the United 
States Coast Guard 
Proclamation 3664. August 3, 1965 


COMMEMORATING THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE UNITED STATES COAST 
GUARD 


By the President of the United States of 
America a Proclamation: 

Wuereas August 4, 1965, marks the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the United States 
Coast Guard, the Nation’s oldest con- 
tinuous seagoing service; and 

Wuereas the Coast Guard: 

—protects or saves the lives and prop- 
erty of thousands of people each year 
through its vigilance and alertness; 

—enforces United States law afloat 
and protects the integrity of United 
States shores; 

—provides for the safety of the United 
States Merchant Marine and of numer- 
ous pleasure craft operating in our waters 
and on the high seas, through the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a system 
of aids to navigation and requirements 
for seaworthiness, proper equipment, and 
qualified personnel; 

—maintains a state of readiness as a 
branch of the Armed Forces; and 

Wuereas it is fitting that the Coast 
Guard receive the recognition. and sup- 
port of all citizens in the accomplish- 
ment of its many tasks; and 

Wuenreas the men of the Coast Guard 
who are called upon to act in situations 
of stress and danger draw a great part 
of their strength and courage from this 
recognition and support; and 

Wuenreas the Congress, by a joint reso- 
lution approved August 3, 1965, has re- 
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quested the President to issue a procla- 
mation commemorating the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary, on August 
4, 1965, of the founding of the United 
States Coast Guard at Newburyport, 
Massachusetts: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. JOHN- 
son, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby call upon the people 
of the United States to observe the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Coast Guard on 
August 4, 1965, with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

I also urge appropriate State and local 
Officials, as well as public and private 
organizations, to join in the observance 
of this milestone in the history of the 
Coast Guard. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 

third day of August in the year 
[szaL] of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and sixty-five, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and ninetieth. 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
By the President: 
Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:11 p.m., August 5, 1965] 


Postal Services, 1965 


Report to the President From the 
Postmaster General. August 3, 1965 


I am pleased to report that postal 
services are at record volume levels, in- 
cluding 1.4 million city families, 90,000 
businesses and 64 cities provided with 
delivery service for the first time during 
the 1965 fiscal year. 

Some highlights are: 

1. The 14 million families added 
brought the total city delivery to 45.5 
million families served. — 

2. The approximate 3,000 new city 
routes brought the total to 142,417 routes. 

3. The 91,000 businesses provided with 
delivery for the first time during the year 
brought the total to 4.4 million busi- 
nesses. 

4. In addition to the creation of new 
routes, the Department made 11,600 
extensions in routes and installed city 
delivery for the first time in 64 commu- 
nities. 

5. Rural delivery routes were expanded 
by 20,000 daily miles, bringing total mile- 


age served to 1,835,092. In all, 9.6 mil- 
lion families were served on the rural 
routes. 

6. During the fiscal year, preliminary 
estimates indicate mail volume increased 
by approximately 2.3 billion pieces, to a 
total of 72.1 billion pieces annually. 

7. Facilities as well as services were 
expanded to meet the record service de- 
mands. In all, approximately 900 new 
post offices and other postal facilities 
were built during the fiscal year. 

The “mail explosion” is expected to 
continue and to establish further new 
service records. Mail volume this 1966 
fiscal is expected to be more than two 
billion pieces above the 1965 fiscal figure 
of 72.1 billion pieces. 

The ZIP Code and the new sectional 
center program for more efficient han- 
dling of mail become even more impor- 
tant in view of record service demands. 


Community Mental 
Health Centers Act 
Amendments of 1965 


Remarks at the Signing Ceremony in 
the Rose Garden. August 4, 1965 


Distinguished Members of the Congress, 
the Cabinet, guests, and friends: 

If we had not already proclaimed so 
many other special weeks, I think I 
would be tempted this morning to desig- 
nate this as Health Legislation Week at 
the White House and in the Nation. 

The 89th Congress and Secretary 
Celebrezze are, between them, writing the 
greatest record in our Nation’s history 
in the health field. 

Only last week I was privileged to sign 
the landmark Medicare legislation at In- 
dependence, Mo., completing the pro- 
gram that was begun 20 years ago by 
President Truman. This week I shall 
sign at least three major new legislative 
landmarks expressing America’s broad- 
ening concern for the health of all of 
its citizens. 

This measure before me now, we think, 
is especially important. While many do 
not realize it, mental illness is our num- 
ber one health problem. One out of ten 
Americans need mental health care. Al- 
most one half of all of our hospital beds 
in this country are filled by the mentally 
ill. 

This bill, H.R. 2985, has two major 
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staffing of personnel for these centers; 
secondly, to expand teacher training and 
research and demonstration projects for 
the education of handicapped children. 
Both of these purposes are vital build- 
ing blocks in the structure of our society. 

Well over a century ago, Dorothea Dix 
took the mentally ill out of jails and 
dungeons and attics, and brought them 
into hospital asylums. And that was a 
major advance. 

But today we know much more and 
we can do much more about these ill- 
nesses. We know that it helps mentally 
ill persons to remain close to their home. 
We know that many patients need only 
daytime care and therefore are able to 
return to their homes in the evening. 
We know others can be helped to stay on 
their jobs while receiving treatment at 
night. We know today that putting 
away the mentally ill in large isolated 
asylums is no longer either justifiable 
or useful. And that is why the focus 
of our effort is upon strengthening com- 
munity health resources. 

The 88th Congress took a giant step 
forward by making it possible for local 
communities to secure Federal assist- 
ance in constructing mental health 
centers; and now it is time for another 
major advance. Now it is time to take 
more of our mentally ill out of the 
asylums and bring them and keep them 
and care for them close to their home, 
in their own family surroundings, and 
in their own community. 

And this legislation really gives us a 
very new important tool to use in ad- 
vancing this concept, by helping the 
communities staff their own local mental 
health centers. There is a second aspect 
of this legislation which is also equally 
important. Today at least 10 percent of 
our school-age- population, a total of 
nearly 5 million of our children, need 
special educational services to.help them 
overcome severe mental or physical 
handicaps. Of these, a quarter million 
children are too ill or too crippled to 
attend regular classes. Over 2% million 
have sight or hearing or speech handi- 
caps that require very special educa- 
tional services. And more than one mil- 
lion children are mentally retarded, and 
almost a million more are emotionally 
disturbed. 

These children cannot always be 
taught successfully by the usual teach- 
ing methods, but they can be taught and 
they do want to learn, and we should be 
able to provide them with the well 
trained teachers that they need. 

The Office of Education estimates that 
60,000 to 70,000 teachers of the handi- 
capped are at work in our schools today. 
But you know what we need—we really 
need more than 60,000. We need 300,000. 


The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act that this wonderful 89th Con- 
gress passed made provisions to meet 
some of these special educational needs, 
and only 3 weeks ago I signed into law 
the act establishing a National Techni- 
cal Institute for the Deaf. But the 
foundation on which we work is that 
laid down by the 88th Congress in the 
law that we are strengthening now. 

Under this law our ‘colleges, our 
universities, and our State education 
agencies are providing this year’s 
traineeships and fellowships to 4,900 stu- 
dents that are preparing to become 
teachers of handicapped children. Six 
thousand new teachers will be in training 
this coming school year. But with these 
amendments we will now be able to 
double that number by 1967. In the 
years ahead, we shall be able to close 
the wide gap between the schooling needs 
of handicapped children and the serv- 
ices that we provide those children. 

And I think it is a very fine commen- 
tary on this Congress and on this coun- 
try that with all the responsibilities 
which we must meet around the world, 
that our society is still able and willing 
to show compassion for the mentally ill 
and for the children who face life under 
handicaps of nature. 

I am glad to see so many familiar faces 
standing here with me this morning. 
They have been here several times dur- 
ing this session of Congress and the last 
session, each time taking an additional 
step forward in the field of improving 
the minds of our children, in the field 
of caring for the bodies of our people, 
in participating in the most laudable ob- 
jectives that can come to government. 

And I would like to feel that this par- 
ticular group of men, of both parties, 
that this is a historic occasion, and that 
we could take a picture of these men and 
hang it in our living rooms, and over it 
put the roll of honor and teach our 
children to revere them for the advances 
that they are taking in this 20th century 
to give all of the children all the edu- 
cation they can take, to give all the chil- 
dren all the care and treatment they 
need. What finer service could any 
legislator give to his country? What 
finer monument could he build? 

So I feel that every American can and 
should take great pride in being part 
of a system that is so devoted and dedi- 
cated to justice and to decency, and to 
just plain old-fashioned simple goodness. 

This measure and all the others in this 
field are going to live as a monument to 
a@ good many people, and I want to par- 
ticularly point out Secretary Celebrezze, 
who is leaving in a short time to go to 
the court. They also stand as tributes 
to the specialized legislative leadership 
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of skilled craftsmen in the Congress, men 
such as Lister Hill of Alabama, and Oren 
Harris, Congressman Fogarty, and I 
would like to call each one by name. I 
might miss a name though and I’d undo ° 
all the good; I'l! just say all the men 
standing in front of you. 

These men and all the members in 
the Senate and House who have made 
this progress possible deserve the grati- 
tude of the American people. And I 
think it will just be a matter of time 
until our goals in health willbe set and 
we will have new targets to shoot at. 

We presently have a life expectancy 
of 70 years. I have a prediction—I 
am not in Drew Pearson’s business and 
don’t want to compete with him—but I 
tell you now we want to raise that goal. 
It is not going to stay at 70, it is going to 
move up to 75 0ron. We have an infant 
mortality that now runs about 25 per 
thousand births. We are going to lower 
that. 

We have heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke which now account for 70 percent 
of all the deaths in this country, and 
we are going to make a dent in that and 
reduce it. How we are going to do it, 
and when we are going to do it, and 
where we are going to do it is a little 
secret I will let you in on later this year. 

Thank you. 
nore: The President spoke at 9:40 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 

As enacted, the Community Mental 


Health Centers Act Amendments of 1965 is 
Public Law 89-105. 


District of Columbia 
Home Rule Bill 


Message to the Speaker Urging 
Consideration of the Bill by the House 
of Representatives. August 4, 1965 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 


On February 2, 1965, I transmitted to 
the Congress a home rule bill for the 
District of Columbia, with a special mes- 
sage urging its prompt and favorable 
consideration. The Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, without a 
dissenting vote, recommended favorably, 
and on July 22 the Senate passed the bill 
by a vote of 63 to 29. A majority of the 
Senators on both sides of the aisle voted 
for its passage. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly my 
conviction that this action by the Senate 
must not meet the fate of home rule 
bills passed by the Senate in previous 
Congresses. ‘The House, too, must. be 
given the opportunity, and promptly, to 
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restore the basic rights of democracy at 
the very heart of the greatest contitu- 
tional system in the world. 

For much too long this nation has 
tolerated in the District of Columbia 
conditions that our ancestors fought a 
revolution to eliminate. For much too 
long we have imposed on many hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens who live 
in the District a badge of inferiority— 
the stigma of unworthiness to guide 
their own affairs. For much too long we 
have denied at our nation’s capital the 
principles of representative government 
for which we stand throughout the 
world. The Congress has been aroused 
to redress denials of the right to vote in 
every part of this country—except the 
District. We affront its citizens and 
leave a significant part of our work un- 
finished by this unnecessary and in- 
vidious discrimination. 

All of us cherish the heritage of our 
great charters of liberty. Yet in the Dis- 
trict, with a population larger than that 
of eleven of our States, the governed 
have no voice and taxation is without 
representation. This is no less than a 
national disgrace. 

The bill passed by the Senate will re- 
deem our long neglect. It is not a 
partisan measure, nor should it be. 
Democrats and Republicans alike honor 
traditions of democracy and self-govern- 
ment. I feel confident that Members of 
the House, given the opportunity, will 
join with Members of the Senate to af- 
ford their fellow-citizens the full bless- 
ings of democracy and liberty. I know 
that you will do everything in your power 
to assure the Members that opportunity. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
{Honorable John W. McCormack, Speaker of 


the House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC.] 


White House 
Summer Seminar 


The President’s Remarks to Students 
Employed in the Government During 
the Summer. August 4, 1965 


Mr. Macy, my friends: 


Unaccustomed as Lady Bird is to hav- 
ing 10,000 hungry young people drop in 
for lunch, I want you to know Ambassa- 
dor Taylor and I are delighted to see all 
of you. 


I suppose that I should introduce my- 
self first—I am the man who turns out 
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the lights around this house. In fact, 
I am the only father in the country 
whose personal economy drive has the 
full and enthusiastic support of his 
daughters’ boyfriends. 

It is a great pleasure to have you here 
at the White House today. Out on these 
grounds where you now stand, great men 
have walked and relaxed, and made 
many very important decisions affecting 
this Nation and the world. I won't name 
all of them who have also held some news 
conferences out here, but Jefferson 
walked here, and Jackson, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roose- 
velt enjoyed this view, and so did Harry 
Truman and Dwight David Eisenhower 
and John Fitzgerald Kennedy. But no 
sight was ever more gratifying to any 
President than to see these grounds filled 
with bright, young, hopeful Americans 
keenly and vitally interested in their 
Government, and in their system of 
government and what makes it work. 

If you like all that you have seen this 
summer, if you feel that the agencies 
where you work are doing the best pos- 
sible job they can do, then your time in 
Washington this year has been wasted. 

We must trust our system and we must 
respect it, but we must never, never be 
content with its performance. If you 
want to change what you have seen this 
summer, and if you want to improve 
upon it, and if you believe this Govern- 
ment can and should do a better job for 
all the people, then I am proud of you. 
I am proud to say welcome to the club. 

America needs young people who want 
change, because America was conceived 
and America was brought into being by 
young people who believed the condition 
of man could be changed. And that is 
what we believe today. 

We believe that the world can be made 
a safer and a saner and a more peaceful 
and a more principled place for men and 
women to live in dignity and to work. 
We believe that mankind can enjoy on 
this earth a finer and a fuller and a 
richer life of opportunity and fulfillment. 
And this is what we stand for, and this 
is what we work for, and this is what 
we fight for all around the world. 

As it was 189 years ago, so today— 
the cause of America is a revolutionary 
cause. And I am proud this morning 
to salute you as fellow revolutionaries. 
Neither you nor I are willing to accept 
the tyranny of poverty nor the dictator- 
ship of ignorance, nor the despotism of 
ill health, nor the oppression of bias and 
prejudice and bigotry. We want change. 
We want progress. We want both, 
abroad and at home—and we aim to get 
it. 


I am not disturbed by what some 
describe as the restlessness among young 
Americans today, because I share that 
feeling with you. I want to clear off and 


- clear out the agenda of the past. I want 


to get ready for the works and the prom- 
ises of tomorrow. And I know you want 
to, too. / 

What we make of tomorrow depends 
very heavily upon what we make of our 
Government today. As a Nation, we can- 
not fulfill our great promise if we allow 
government to grow unwieldy and un- 
controlled and undisciplined, never per- _ 
mit two employees to handle what 


‘three or four can do. Big government is 


not the end that we seek. Good govern- 
ment is. And good government requires 
of us self-discipline, self-control, and 
above all, self-respect. 

So I want you to work in and with your 
Government, sharing your talents and 
your abilities and your skills with your 
people. But I do not want Government 
to monopolize these assets or to be their 
only outlet. 

If Federal employment the last 10 
years had gone up as fast as your popu- 
lation has grown, we would have almost 
2,800,000 civilian employees instead of 
2,400,000. If Federal payrolls had grown 
as fast as the State and local payrolls 
have grown, we would have 3,800,000 
Federal job holders. For a free dynamic 
private society, that is too many. 

Your Federal Government does not 
have to be fat to be faithful to its trust. 
It does not have to be loosé in order to be 
liberal. And let me remind you, this year 
we are spending 64 percent more—$4.3 
billion more on health, on education, on 
housing, on the war on poverty, on man- 
power training—yet the total Federal 
budget is up only $2 billion more than 
last year. Why? Because we have, and 
we shall continue to weed out the out- 
moded and the obsolete and the outdated 
programs and costs to make room for 
your America, the America of the 20th 
century, the America of tomorrow. This 
we must continue—and we shall. 

Robert Lowell, the poet, doesn’t like 
everything around here. But I like one 
of his lines where he wrote “for the 
world which seems to lie out before us 
like a land of dreams.” Well, in this 
great age—and it is a great. age—the 
world does seem to lie before us like a 
land of dreams. We know more than 


‘man has ever known before. We know 


about the distant planet Mars, and the 
nearer worlds of man’s own mind. And 
we think, as Emerson once put it, “that 
our civilization is near its meridian, but 
we are yet only at the cock crowing and 
the morning star.” 
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Yes, this is a new day in America. A 
new day in the world. And we are only 
in the early morning of it. So I hope 
that you are even half so excited and 
thrilled and challenged by the opportu- 
nities before you as I am. I hope you 
believe, as I do, that this is a very rare 
and wondrous moment to make this great 
Government serve the caure of all 
humanity. And I hope that you feel as 
I do, that you will want to be a little part 
of that service. 

It was back in World War I when a 
delegation from the American Chemical 
Society called upon the Secretary of War 
and offered the services of the Nation’s 
chemists to the war effort. The then 
Secretary of War thanked them, and he 
asked them to call the next day while 
he looked into the matter. The next day 
the Secretary expressed appreciation for 
the offer, but he said it was unnecessary. 
He had looked into the matter and he 
found that the War Department already 
had a chemist. 

That was just World War I. Today, 
your Government has quite a different 
attitude. We want, we need, we are 
eager to have the best minds and the best 
talents and the best men and the best 
women. One out of 10 Federal em- 
ployees is now a professsional: 75,000 
engineers, 42,000 physicians or dentists 
or health technicians, 30,000 physical 
scientists, 24,000 biological scientists, and 
Many more and more, including 10,000 
lawyers. 

So whatever your chosen pursuit or 
profession, we need you, and we need 
more like you. We are anxious to see 
you dedicate some of your life and time 
to the work of making this a better; and 
a stronger, and a more just, and a more 
decent, and a more livable society. 

If you feel like protesting, I hope you 
will. I have been protesting all my life— 
protesting against poverty, protesting 
against illness, protesting against igno- 
rance, protesting against injustice and 
discrimination, and against waste, and 
above all, against war. And I expect to 
continue until all of these evils are over- 
come in our land and around the world. 

But I would commend to you a very 
fine thought expressed the other day by 
the son of Mayor Robert Wagner of New 
York, who advised young people on the 
campuses to remember, and I quote, 
“that there should not be a battle be- 
tween themselves and society, but an at- 
tempt by individuals to overcome all that 
is stultifying and dehumanizing in 
society.” 

America has not been made strong and 
has not been made successful by genera- 


tions of young puppets who did as they 
were told and who reacted as they were 
supposed to react, and who accepted just 
what was offered to them. So whether 
you enter Government service or private 
pursuits, I hope that you will always 
think for yourselves and act for your- 
selves, and seek change for yourselves 
and your generation, always honoring the 
rights of others as you respect the 
responsibilities of yourselves. 

It is delightful to have been here with 
you this morning, and I want you to 
meet some of those who came with me, 
before I have to leave. First, I have been 
talking with a good and wise and dedi- 
cated public servant of this country and 
its ideals for more than 45 long years. 
He has gone through periods of crisis for 
this country at home and abroad, always 
faithfully discharging any responsibili- 
ties placed upon him. I consider him 
one of America’s most outstanding, 
number one citizen—Ambassador Max- 
well Taylor. 

I think you know Mrs. Johnson, and 
our daughter Lynda Bird. 

Thank you so much for coming. I 
hope you will stay as long as you like. 


wots: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m. on 
the South Lawn at the White House. 


Social Science Research 
in Foreign Areas 


Letter to the Secretary of State on Its 
Relationship to Foreign Policy. 
August 4, 1965 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

Many agencies of the Government are 
sponsoring social science research which 
focuses on foreign areas and people and 
thus relates to the foreign policy of the 
United States. Some of it involves resi- 
dence and travel in foreign ccuntries 
and communication with foreign nation- 
als. As we have recently learned, it can 
raise problems affecting the conduct of 
our foreign policy. 

For that reason I am determined that 
no Government sponsorship of foreign 
area research should be undertaken 
which in the judgment of the Secretary 
of State would adversely affect United 
States foreign relations. Therefore Iam 
asking you to establish effective pro- 
cedures which will enable you to assure 
the propriety of Government-sponsored 
social science research in the area of 
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foreign policy. I suggest that you con- 
sult with the Director of the Bureau of — 
the Budget to determine the proper pro- — 
cedures for the clearance of foreign 
affairs research projects on a Govern- 
ment-wide basis. 


Sincerely, 
Lywnpbon B. JOHNSON 


[The Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520] 


Farmers Home 


Administration 


Report to the President From the 
Secretary of Agriculture Summarizing 
Activities in Fiscal Year 1965. 

August 4, 1965 © 


Following is the résumé you re- 
quested of the activities of the Farmers 
Home Administration in fiscal 1965. 

1. Record number of people aided. 
The number of people benefiting from 
Farmers Home Administration loan 
services during fiscal 1965 totaled 1,800,- 
000, a new record number. This com- 
pares with 1,400,000 people aided in 1964. 

Rural people benefited during 1965 in- 
cluded the members of the 268,000 farm 
and rural families who received loans 
during the year or used credit advanced 
in prior years. Also included are the 
members of the 178,000 families who 
form the rural groups that use Farmers 
Home Administration credit. Most of 
the rural groups borrowed funds to 
develop rural community water systems. 

2. Repayments set 30-year record. 
Repayments of principal and interest 
totaled $512,300,000, the largest volume 
collected in the agency’s thirty-year his- 
tory. In 1964 approximately $475,000,- 
000 was collected. As of June 30, loans 
outstanding totaled $2.75 billion. In 
programs currently active the amounts 
written off have been less than one per- 
cent of the principal advanced. 

3. Amount loaned at new level. Loans 
made and insured by the Farmers Home 
Administration during the year totaled a 
record $798,000,000. This compares with 
$743,000,000 advanced in 1964. 

4. Loans to strengthen family farms 
and rural communities. Loans to 
strengthen family farms and build new 
rural homes continued as the agency’s 
largest programs in fiscal 1965. Totals 
for the fiscal year were: 

Family farm operating loans—72,840 
families were advanced $300,441,000. 
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Family farm ownership loans—12,186 
families were advanced $182,591,000 for 
farm ownership. 

Rural housing loans—15,814 families 
and rural groups were advanced $133,- 
041,000 for rural housing, including 
$7,636,000 for housing adapted to the 
needs of senior citizens living in rural 
areas and $2,065,000 for rental housing 
projects for senior citizens and farm 
laborers. In addition $1.9 million was 
granted to rural families, mainly elderly 
peopie, who needed to make minor re- 
pairs to their homes and lacked ability 
to repay loans. 

The agency also provided $78,447,000 
in emergency credit to help family 
farmers restore their farming operations 
in areas stricken by floods, drought and 
other disasters. 

5. More rural water system financing. 
In the field of rural areas development, 
the construction of modern, urban-style 
water distribution systems financed 
through Farmers Home Administration 
continued to increase during the past 
fiscal year. 

This credit made possible 388 projects 
in 33 states, bringing piped-in fresh 
water to the homes, businesses and com- 
munity institutions of 55,000 farm fami- 
lies and other rural residents. Rural 
water systems loans totaled $50,389,000. 
In fiscal 1961 approximately $2,000,000 
was advanced for water systems. 

6. Private funds used. Approximately 
$200,944,000 of the farm ownership, 
water system and other rural community 
loans, including 90 projects for rural rec- 
reation centers ard 26 for grazing areas, 
employed the money of private lenders 
with payments insured by the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

7. Economic opportunity loans. The 
Farmers Home Administration had 
made $19,663,000 in economic opportu- 
nity loans for individual and group proj- 
ects to increase rural income since 
January when these loans were initiated 
under the Economic Opportunity Act. 

&. Other projects financed. Other 
Farmers Home Administration lending 
totals for the past year include $5,644,- 
000 for watershed protection end flood 
projects, and $920,000 to rural renewal 
pilot projects now being developed in 
Littie River and Sevier Counties, 
Arkansas. 

In addition $12,978,000 was advanced 
for development of grazing areas, 
$9,978,000 for recreation areas, and 
$3,532,000 for loans to farmers for soil 
and water conservation. 


9. Eligibility requirements. Credit is 
advanced by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration only when applicant’s needs 
cannot be met by other lenders. 
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General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day, 1965 


Proclamation 3665. Dated August 3, 
1965. Released August 4, 1965 


GENERAL PULASKI’Ss MEMORIAL Day, 1965 


By the President of the United States of 
America a Proclamation: 


Wuereas Casimir Pulaski, Polish pa- 
triot and valiant defender of freedom, 
offered his services to the Continental 
Army during the American war for inde- 
pendence; and 

Wuereas Congress acknowledged his 
brilliant military leadership at Brandy- 
wine by awarding him the rank of briga- 
dier general and allowing him to form 
an independent corps of cavalry and 
light infantry which won acclaim as 
Pulaski’s Legion; and 

Wuereas this year marks the one hun- 


dred and eighty-sixth anniversary of his 


death from wounds received while lead- 
ing a cavalry charge during the siege of 
Savannah, Georgia; and 

WHereas it is proper that the Ameri- 
can people continue to pay grateful trib- 
ute to General Pulaski for his heroic 
sacrifice in freedom’s cause, and to the 
manifold and continuing contributions 
of Polish Americans in the defense and 
progress of this Nation; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby designate Monday, 
October 11, 1965, as General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day; and I direct the appro- 
priate Government officials to display 
the flag of the United States on all Gov- 
ernment buildings on that day. I also 
invite the people of the United States to 
observe the day with appropriate cere- 
monies in honor of the memory of Gen- 
eral Pulaski and the noble cause for 
which he gave his life. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
third day of August in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and sixty-five, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and ninetieth. 

Lynvon B. JOHNSON 
By the President: 
Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:11 p.m., August 5, 1965] 


[SEAL] 


Radioisotope Shipment 
Anniversary 


Report to the President From Dr. Glenn 
T. Seaborg, Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission. August 4, 1965 


It may be of interest to you to recall 
that nineteen years ago this week, a 
group of scientists and newsmen gathered 
at Oak Ridge (Tenn.) National Labora- 
tory to witness an historic eyent—the 
nation’s first shipment of a radioisotope 
to a private user for peaceful application. 

That first radioisotope order, one milli- 
curie of carbon-14, was dispatched on 
August 2, 1946, to the Bernard Free Skin 
and Cancer Hospital in St. Louis, for use 
in cancer research, 

In the intervening years, the applica- 
tions of radioisotopes have increased until 
today these unique materials are almost 
commonplace in hospitals, plants and 
laboratories around the world. In the 
United States, there are more than 10,000 
state and Federal licenses for radio- 
isotope use, in medicine, industry and 
basic research. 

A radioisotope is simply a radioactive 
form of an element, such as phosphorus, 
calcium, iron, etc. Some elements have 
more than one radioisotope. A curie is 
@ measure of the intensity of the radia- 
tion emitted, and equals about 37 billion 
atomic disintegrations per second. 

The first shipment 19 years ago was 
one-thousandth of a curie (one milli- 
curie). In the 19 years which have 
passed since that initial order was filled, 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory has made. 
about 200,000 shipments representing a 
total of more than 3% million curies. 

Radioisotopes constitute one of the 
major beneficial byproducts of the nu- 
clear program. Each radioisotope has a 
unique set of characteristics, emitting 
a particular type of radiation (alpha, 
beta or gamma, or a combination of 
these) at a definite energy level, and this 
emission occurs at a fixed, known rate. 

Thus, these differences offer a broad 
selection to the end user, who can deter- 
mine what sort of radiation he needs 
and then select the material which best 
meets his specifications. 

About 100 different radioisotopes are 
routinely available in ‘several hundred 
different chemical compounds. The 
cheapest of these costs less than one 


-cent per millicurie in large quantities. 


The most expensive, such as labeled hor- 
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mones, may cost several thousand dol- 
lars per millicurie. 

The Oak Ridge Laboratory continues 
as the nation’s principal producer of 
radioisotopes but, in accordance with 
Commission policy, the AEC withdraws 
from production of a particular material 
when private industry develops a capa- 
bility to produce it. 

In 1964, the Commission withdrew 
from the production of chromium-51, 
iron-55, cobalt-58, cesium-134, cerium- 
141, and strontium-85. Earlier this year, 
we announced the AEC would no longer 
produce antimony-125, caleium-45, iron- 
59, selenium-75, tin-113 and zinc-65, 
since these isotopes are available from 
industry. 

Some companies buy bulk quantities 
of radioisotopes and then fabricate 
smaller sources for resale. At present, 
there are about 40 U.S. distributors of 
radioisotopes in various forms. Total 
annual sales volume for the entire radio- 
isotope industry is estimated at about 20 
million dollars. 

Radioisotopes are being used in a 
variety of fields. For example: 

Medicine: More than 3,000 hospitals 
and medical groups in the nation now 
use some 30 different rddioisotopes in 
thyroid studies and treatment, metabolic 
studies, blood cell research, organ func- 
tion studies, tissue transplant experi- 
ments and cancer therapy. 

Industry: Radioisotopes are in rou- 
tine use in three main ways—gaging, 
radiography and tracer studies. Rela- 
tively new applications with great future 
potential include the use of radiation 
for food pasteurization, sterilization of 
such products as medical supplies and 
the initiation of chemical reactions. For 
example, a new wood-plastic composite 
material is formed by soaking wood with 
@ plastic monomer and then subjecting 
it to radiation which polymerizes the 
plastic. This forms a new material that 
has many improved qualities over natural 
wood. 

Space: Small, radioisotope-fueled 
sources whose heat output is converted 
to electric power have proved their worth 
in space systems and in such remote 
areas as the polar regions. Radio- 
isotopes can provide dependable, main- 
tenance-free power for extended periods. 

Research: Radioisotopes are used in 
research in virtually every scientific dis- 
cipline. They are especially useful in 
research in biological and medical fields. 

Our supply of radiation today is so 
overwhelmingly large and varied that it 
is possible to do things now that could 
never be done before. 

In basic scientific research, in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease, and in 


the control of industrial processes, radio- 
isotopes have already assumed an indis- 
pensable role. On the near horizon, the 
utilization of massive quantities of radio- 
isotopes to preserve food, to create 
unique industrial products, and to power 
satellites is clearly in sight. 

Over the past 19 years, it has been 
proved conclusively that radioisotopes 
can be used safely, both from the stand- 
point of workers as well as of the public. 


Foreign Service of the 
United States 


Executive Order 11240. 
August 4, 1965 


THE BOARD OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE AND 
THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS FOR THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1965 (30 
P.R. 9353), and as President of the 
United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Board of the Foreign Serv- 
ice. There is hereby established a new 
“Board of the Foreign Service.” That 
board shall have the same membership, 
functions, and status as the board of 
the same name established by Section 
211 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 
U.S.C. 826) had immediately prior to the 
taking effect of Reorganization Plan No. 
4 of 1965. 

Sec. 2. Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service. There is hereby estab- 
lished a new “Board of Examiners for 
the Foreign Service.” That board shall 
have the same functions and status as 
the board of the same name established 
by Section 212 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 (22 U.S.C. 827) had immediately 
prior to the taking effect of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 4 of 1965 and shall have 
membership determined in consonance 
with the provisions of subsection (b) of 
that Section. 

Sec. 3. Effective date; termination. 
This Order shall be effective as of July 
27, 1965, and, together with the boards 
established by Sections 1 and 2, shall 
terminate on January 1, 1966, or on such 
earlier date as may hereafter be 
prescribed. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
The White House, 

August 4, 1965. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:41 p.m., August 4, 1965] 


The Creative and 


Performing Arts in 
America 


The President’s Remarks to Members 
of the Bakersfield, Calif., College Choir. 
August 4, 1965 


Congressman Hagen, Mayor Karlen, 
members of the Bakersfield College 
Choir: 

When I was your age, I think that if 
I could have ever made it from Mojave 
and Tehachapi and Bakersfield I would 
have arrived, because at about your age 
I was out there in California working and. 
Bakersfield was the place that I dreamed 
some day I would get to go and really 
upstage myself. 

Here at the White House we are all 
very pleased to have young people and 
good music. Sometimes it seems to me 
when Luci has a party, we have more of 
the former than the latter. ; 

So we are happy now to have this 
excellent combination of both here today. 

Over the years I have observed that 
public figures have a. very suspicious 
habit; when they meet young journalists, 
public officials suddenly recall their own 
days when they were newspapermen. 
And if a football team comes to pay their 
respects, the officeholder suddenly re- 
members days when he was a star 
quarterback. 

I am sure this has happened to mem- 
bers of your organization, but in all 
candor and truth this afternoon, I have 
a confession. While I yield to no one in 
my enjoyment of harmony—you can 
take that any way you like—I do yield to 
nearly everybody in my ability to carry 
a tune. It may be refreshing to you to 
learn that your President was never 
asked or ever even encouraged to be a 
member of any choir. 

This country can be very proud of you 
young people. You brought great honor 
upon yourselves and upon your country 
by winning the first-prize trophy for 
mixed choral groups at the recent inter- 
national competition in Wales. We are 
extremely proud of you for that. Weare 
also proud of you because you financed 
your own way and then won the compe- 
tition over choral groups from 19 coun- 
tries. This is a rather remarkable and 
rather splendid achievement. — 

I wish your example were not so ex- 
ceptional in some respects. In this coun- 
try, I regret to say, all too many of our 
talented and individual groups are forced 
to struggle from day to day to survive, 
to maintain their existence. This in- 
cludes theater groups, dance and opera 
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companies, symphonies, musical organi- 
zations, actors, writers, and it also in- 
cludes the solitary artist who seeks only 
the time to create his works. 

I spent the weekend with a delightful 
friend who is an artist, and I have one of 
his pictures in there on my wall—it is 
pioneers going across the country in a 
covered wagon. His name is Peter Hurd, 
and he lives in New Mexico. But that 
picture that is hanging in the President’s 
office is one he painted when he was on a 
WPA project. And of course that project 
permitted him to survive. And now he 
is painting one of the President of the 
United States for pay—much more than 
he got on WPA. 

But for too long all the arts have had 
an uncertain footing in our society. 
There is, I think, a growing appreciation 
in America for the arts, and a growing 
understanding and, I think, there is a 
growing demand among our people. 

This is quite welcome and heartening, 
but the arts still lack a very sure and 
solid base on which to stand, and I be- 
lieve as they sometimes say in political 
years, I believe it is time for a change. 

All societies that are remembered in 
history as great have been distinguished 
by a deep devotion to all the arts. Art 
is neither an indulgence or sanctuary. 
In more earthy terms, art that expresses 
the character and aspirations of the 
people is never really a luxury or frill. 
As a Nobel laureate once put it, art is a 
means of stirring the greatest number 
of men by providing them with the privi- 
leged image of our common joys and our 
common woes. 

So I believe that in this young and 
creative and still emerging country of 
ours, we should realize that the creative 
and performing arts constitute a real 
national treasure, and as trustees of that 
treasure, we of this affluent and creative 
generation must answer in a very special 
demanding accounting. 

So under times and conditions such as 
those in which we live, I believe it is im- 
perative America’s arts be encouraged 
and be supported more actively. I par- 
ticularly believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and should provide both 
leadership and resources to advance the 
arts so that the inner spirit and the life 
of our Nation and heritage may be con- 
tinuously expressed and defined. 

The Johnson administration now has 
a bill before the Congress to establish the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities. It will offer a realistic 
response to this opportunity and this 
challenge that I have been talking about. 
That legislation, I am very happy to say, 
has already passed the Senate, and Con- 
gressman Hagen willing, I am hoping it 
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will soon pass the House of Representa- 
tives. I will have 434 more to go. 

When this measure is signed, it will 
be one of the most historic enactments 
by any Congress in this century. Be- 
cause in this land of such highly diver- 
sified people the arts are really of the 
utmost importance. They are important 
as a unifying moral force. They also 
contribute to our awareness of who we 
are, where we are, and what we are, and 
what we want to be as a people. And 
the arts are important as a celebration 
of the American experience which en- 
courages and clarifies and points to the 
next direction in our continuing struggle 
to achieve the promise of our democracy. 

So the campuses of our colleges across 
the Nation are producing many talents 
in many fields, and your country needs 
them all. And I am especially gratified 
that our colleges—the large ones, the 
small ones like I attended—are yield- 
ing so much talent to this national 
treasure in the arts. 

So you from Bakersfield College are 
one example. You are a very, very fine 
example. I congratulate you, and on 


' behalf of the Nation, I am privileged 
‘to commend each of you for your efforts 


and strivings which have won for you 
international recognition and honor. 

I know Congressman Hagen, I know 
the other members of the California 
delegation, all of them in the House, are 
very, very proud of you. Senator Kuchel 
has called and talked to me, to tell me 
of the pride that he feels and the great 
desire he had that I had a chance to 
say a word to you today. 

So thank you for coming here to the 
White House. And if for any reason you 
should change your mind and extend me 
an invitation to become a part of your 
group, I would treasure membership. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 5:18 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Community Health 
Services Extension Act 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing 
Ceremony in the Rose Garden. 
August 5, 1965 


Distinguished Members of the Con- 
gress and sponsors of this legislation, 
friends who have supported it, my guests 
this morning: 

Ordinarily, what is good for the Nation 
is good for Congress, too. The bills that 
we are signing here at the White House 
this week are certainly good for the 


health of all Americans. But, with these 
early morning signing ceremonies, I am 
not so sure this act is so good for the 
health of Congress. 

I have always been an early riser, but 
I remember my father used to pull me 
out of bed before daylight and say, “Lyn- 
don, get up, every boy in town has already 
had an hour’s start on you.” 

I hope that is not the case for me any- 
more. The older you get, the earlier you 
wake up, it seems like. And I am certain 
that is not the case for Congress, because 
there is no Congress in our history that 
has ever been ahead of the 89th Congress 
in the responsibility of meeting the 
health needs of the American people. 

I was just telling my friend Senator 
Yarborough about the great Senator 
that preceded both of us in the United 
States Senate. One time he had some 
difficulties, in the days before we had 
direct election of senators,in the Texas 
Legislature, and some of them voted for 
him and some against him. And he won 
out-and they put him up on their shoul- 
ders, and they carried him up to the ros- 
trum to make his speech. 

His followers were all applauding and 
his detractors were kind of holding their 
heads, and he made a very fiery speech. 
He said he was going to take two pictures 
of this legislature, this group of men. 
And over one picture of his detractors 
and those who fought him he was going 
to sign it the “Rogues’ Gallery.” And 
over those who had supported him in his 
hours of difficulties, he was going to put 
the “Roll of Honor.” 

And he said he was going to teach his 
children to love the one and to hate the 
other. 

Well, now, I don’t ever teach my chil- 
dren to hate anyone. We just don’t hate 
around here. But we do love, and we 
are especially partial to the “Roll of 
Honor” that are here this morning— 
that were here yesterday morning—and 
they’re going to be back here several 
times more this year. 

Secretary Celebrezze told me that they 
really had about 20 major measures that 
represent the greatest breakthrough in 
any century in the field of health and 
education. I just can’t think of any- 
thing that should amount to as much 
with the masses of this Nation, or the 
people of all nations, than the training 
of their children and the caring for their 
bodies. 

We have recognized in this country for 
many, many years that public health is 
not divisible. An epidemic does not 
threaten just one of us alone; it endan- 
gers all of our people without regard to 
any political boundaries. 

In more and more and more of our 
Government programs, this thought is 
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being fully recognized. The Federal 
Government today is providing leader- 
ship, and we are using this pulpit here 
to say to the people of every State in the 
Union, and every nation in the world, 
that leadership is necessary and that 
financial assistance must follow it. 

The States and local governments are 
being urged to provide administration 
and initiative and their own financial 
support as well. So, all together, the 
People of the United States are expe- 
riencing the fruitful and gratifying bene- 
fits of genuine cooperation between all 
their governments. 

The law that we sign today is an out- 
standing example of this spirit. 

Over the next 3 years it will provide 
$33 million to extend and expand the 
vaccination assistance program. I men- 
tioned that briefly yesterday but I want 
to repeat it again, because it struck home 
with me. One of the heads of state that 
visited me this year said, “We may fall 
out with your men but our women will 
never let us fall out with your country.” 
And I said, “Why?” He said, “Because 
one child out of every three in my coun- 
try that was born died of measles.” 

Thirty-three and one-third percent! 
And the United States brought its vacci- 
nation machines, and the drug people of 
the United States furnished this vaccine 
free of charge, and we vaccinated 750,000 


little children against measles and we 
haven’t lost a single life since. And he 
said every mother in that country will 
remember that as long as they live. 

I just don’t know of any greater foreign 
policy you can think of than a policy like 
that. 


So what we are saying is that we will 
continue to protect the people, especially 
our children, against things like polio— 
you remember the fear that every mother 
had just a few years ago; diphtheria—I 
remember as a child how frantic my 
mother was when my little sister had 
diphtheria; whooping cough; and teta- 
nus. Most importantly, we are going to 
begin a new program to protect all the 
children against measles. 

Since 1962, when this program first 
came into being, locally conducted, but 
Federally assisted, vaccination programs 
have brought protection against polio to 
58 million people. Now, today, more 
than two-thirds of all of the children 
under the age of 5 have had their polio 
vaccination—two-thirds of every child 
under 5. Seven million children have 
been protected against diphtheria, teta- 
- nus, and whooping cough. 

I think these figures may be a little 
boring to you at times, as they say about 
our foreign policy, but it is just about the 
most important thing we can deal with. 


And if it is necessary to bore you in order 
to get the job done, well, we are going to 
bore you. 


So, I am very pleased and gratified this 
morning that this program will permit 
us to make an attack on the deaths and 
the defects and the disabilities caused 
each year by 4 million cases of measles. 


Another provision of this very fine law 
that Congress has brought to me—this 
bill—allocates $24 million to continue the 
health services program for migratory 
workers. 

I don’t know whether you have ever 
seen a migratory worker or not. I don’t 
know whether you have seen their fam- 
ilies. I don’t know whether you under- 
stand the conditions under which they 
live. But if you have seen, and if you 
have heard, and if you do feel, you have 
an impression that will last with you the 
rest of your life. 


Migratory farm workers and their fam- 
ilies are among our poorest people in 
our country. Their experiences are 
harsh ones. The advantages that most 
of us take for granted are unknown to 
them and their little children. They live 
on the far fringes of society. Most of- 
ten, they have no voice whatever in the 
affairs of their community, their church, 
and they have no access to the facilities 
that are normally available to the rest 
of us. 


Since 1962, 100 counties in the United 
States have extended grants to provide 
public health services for these migra- 
tory families. And what a difference it 
makes in their family life. This has 
been a good and it has been a useful 
start. But there are not just 100 coun- 
ties where these services are needed— 
there are 1,000 counties that we must 
reach. 


So we are doing just 10 percent of what 
we ought to do, and this law is going to 
help us to accomplish that goal. 

When you were here yesterday morn- 
ing, I told Lister Hill, Ralph Yarborough, 
Oren Harris, and John Pogarty—it looks 
like they are boarding down here every 
morning, although they do come after 
breakfast, and they are on the steps 
waiting with another bill, and I am made 
happier by it than they are, I assure 
you—and I told them yesterday morning 
about the matter of raising health goals 
for the Nation. 

It is a matter that I want to throw 
out here and get all of you to thinking 
about, because I found out that some of 
the things we are signing today were 
thrown out 20 years ago—like the Medi- 
care bill the other day. We worked on 
it 20 long years before it came into ac- 
tion. Of course, you’re doing better as 
time goes on. 
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I passed the housing bill this year and 
I estimated it would take 10 years to 
debate that one out, and they fooled me. 
It is down here this year and I am glad 
of it because we have a good Congress. 

We are making long strides of social 
progress in America today—the longest 
that we have ever made in the history 
of this country. And we tend to measure 
progress in terms of quantity instead of 
quality. Over the next several months 
I am instructing those concerned with 
our programs—starting out here with 
Dr. Gardner, Under Secretary Cohen-— 
to study and to develop for this Nation 
very ambitious, but obtainable and real- 
istic, goals and objectives for this Nation 
in terms of improving the life of our 
people. 

Some people have said to me, “Well, 
if you pass all these things this year, 
what are we going to do next year?” I 
said, “Don’t worry about next year.” 

It’s too early to specify all these 
goals—to say what is realistic and what 
is feasible—because they’re studying 
them. But I want you to know what I’m 
thinking, and you may find some of my 
thinking somewhere in some of these 
task forces reports and some of these 
recommendations to Congress. 

I would like for America to have as 
goals, as a Nation: 

Number one, the first thing we do is 
that our life expectancy would jump up 
from 70 to 75 years. Adding 5 years to 
our life expectancy means a lot to a 
fellow that is approaching 70. 

Second, the infant mortality rate 
should be no greater than 16 per 1,000 
births. It is now 25. And I just cut one- 
third right quick. Take 8 off of that, 
move it from 25 that die out of every 
thousand to 16 that die, and 16 is too 
much. We can’t do it all at once. 

Third, the virtual elimination not only 
of all polio, diphtheria and typhoid 
fever, but also tuberculosis, measles, and 
whooping cough, because as long as we 
have people dying from these things we 
are not doing the job that we ought to 
do. 

Aside from the humanitarian thing, 
it is awfully important that we keep 
these people here producing so I can 
take half of their paychecks in taxes. 
We lose them.when they get sick and 
they get crippled and disabled. From 
@ purely selfish standpoint, it’s good 
business. 

Someone said to me, “Well, why are 
you talking about profits so much to 
these businessmen?” I said, “I just like 
to see profits.” 

Do you know that in the first 6 months 
this year, over the first 6 months last 
year, 1,100 corporations increased their 
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profits 17 percent? The Federal Govern- 
ment increased its revenues, too, because 
every dollar they made, we took half of 
it. And we are going to use it in the 
cure of whooping cough, diptheria, and 
to educate these children. 

Fourth, a reduction of one-fifth in the 
incidence of heart disease, cancer, and 
strokes which now account for 70 percent 
of all the deaths in the United States. 

Now, we lost $32 billion a year just 
from people dying—what they would 
produce if they had lived—from heart 
disease, cancer, and strokes. Now, if we 
just put a stop to that and take $1 bil- 
lion of that $32 billion, we’d have $31 
billion to divide among everything else 
—if we just spend $1 billion to stop it 
now. It is going to be stopped. It is 
just a question of how long. John 
Fogarty wants to stop it even quicker 
than maybe I do. 

But it is just good business. Why 
should we go on losing $32 billion that 
these people could produce each year? 
We can put a stop to that. That is what 
we are going to do. 

So, I believe these goals are feasible 
for at least the next decade in this coun- 
try. I believe the legislation that is now 
being enacted, the research that is now 
underway, the work that we are doing 
publicly and privately, and all the wide- 
spread public interest and support for 
improving our Nation’s health will help 
us to reach these goals and, I think, really 
exceed them. 

Such goals are not confined to the field 
of health alone because we can and we 
should establish targets for our efforts in 
every social field. And that is the work 
that we are devoting ourselves to now. 

I just can’t think that there is any 
man or woman present this morning that 
doesn’t sometime think how they would 
like to be remembered, what legislation 
they would like to be identified with, and 
what they’d like for their little girls to 
think at night that their daddy has been 
been doing all day long. 

I don’t know of anything that gives a 
man more satisfaction and more pleasure 
and more enjoyment than to be able to 
come home and say: “I improved the 
mind of the little children here today 
and I provided more education for more 
people. I made health better for more 
folks. I helped to care for the mind and 
the body and I helped to protect them 
from suffering and things of that kind.” 

This group of men here that you see 
on this platform are the ringleaders. 
Down in our country, in the days before 
we had all these things—big trailer 
trucks and railroads—you would call 
them the lead horses, the ones that pull 
the load. 
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I am so proud of them and I am so 
grateful to them. 

Thank you. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 9:35 a.m, in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. As 
enacted, the Community Health Services Ex- 
tension Act is Public Law 89-109. 


Veterans Administration 


Appointment of Irene Parsons as 
Assistant Administrator for Personnel 
and Willis O. Underwood as Chairman, 
Administrator’s Advisory Council. 
August 5, 1965 


President Johnson today appointed 
Miss Irene Parsons to one of the top 
positions in the Veterans Administra- 
tion—that of Assistant administrator 
for Personnel. This is the highest posi- 
tion ever held by a woman in VA and 
the highest personnel position held by 
@ woman in Government. The VA is 
the third largest Government agency, 
having 170,000 employees, 50,000 of them 
being women. 

Miss Parsons has been serving as Di- 
rector of Personnel for two of VA’s three 
departments since 1961. In addition to 
her personnel duties she has performed 
many special assignments in general 
agency management. She recently rep- 
resented the Administrator of VA at the 
World Veterans Federation Assembly in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, and made a sur- 
vey of the operations of VA programs in 
Europe. 

In her new position, Miss Parsons will 
be the top official in VA for personnel 
administration and management, at a 
salary of $22,000 a year. She will super- 
vise VA personnel operations in 168 hos- 
pitals, 66 regional offices, and 5 data 
processing centers throughout the 
country. 

A native of North Wilkesboro, N.C., 
Miss Parsons graduated from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and received 
the degree of Master of Science in Public 
Administration from George Washington 
University. During World War II, she 
served with the Coast Guard, attaining 
the rank of lieutenant. She came with 
the Veterans Administration in 1946 and 
has been advanced to progressively more 
responsible positions. She has received 
many awards and commendations for the 
oustanding quality and effectiveness of 
her work. She is recognized as a strong 
influence for efficiency and economy in 
government. Her personal efforts to ad- 
vance equal employment opportunity 
have been cited as contributing greatly 


to the VA’s exceptional accomplishments 
in these programs. 

Miss Parsons’ name was recently sub- 
mitted to the White House by VA Ad- 
ministrator William J, Driver in response 
to the President’s request for outstand- 
ing career employees for consideration 
in the staffing of Presidential appoint- 
ments. 


Miss Parsons will succeed Willis O. 
Underwood, who has served as Assistant 
Administrator for Personnel since No- 
vember 1961. Mr. Underwood is being 
appointed Chairman of the Administra- 
tor’s Advisory Council. This council ad- 
vises the Administrator on long-range 
policies, plans, research programs, and 
organization of the agency. 

Mr. Underwood is a native of Berry- 
ville, Ark., and received his B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from the University of Colorado. 
He previously served as Director of the 
Oakland VA Hospital in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The selection of both of these em- 
ployees is in furtherance of the Presi- 
dent’s program to recognize excellence 
in the Federal service by the promotion 
of outstanding career employees. 


Salt Water Conversion 
Demonstration Plant, 
Freeport, Tex. 


Report to the President From 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall and Special Assistant to the 
President Jack Valenti. August 5, 1965 


Twenty-eight Ambassadors and one 
Minister toured the Demonstration Plant 
of the Office of Saline Water at Freeport, 
Texas. The group included seven 
diplomats from Africa, seven from 
Europe, three from the Far East, eight 
from the Near East and South Asia and 
four from Latin America. 

Others in the group were Secretary of 
the Interior, Stewart Udall; Chief of 
Protocol Lloyd N. Hand; the Director of 
the Office of Saline Water, Frank De 
Luzio; and Jack Valenti. : 


THE PURPOSE OF THE TRIP 
We believe we accomplished your pur- 
pose of sharing firsthand with inter- 
ested Ambassadors, the progress of the 
Interior Department’s demonstration 
plant at Freeport. Each of the Ambas- 
sadors represents a country with high 
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interest in the manufacture of fresh 
water from sea water or brackish water. 


Facts AsouT THE PLANT 


This Freeport plant has produced more 
than one billion gallons of fresh water 
from the sea in its 4 years of operation. 
Its design, a 12-effect process, was chosen 
in 1959 as one of the most promising of 
the presently knowi processes for large- 
scale conversion of sea water to fresh. 
Salinity of feed water (sea water) 35,000 
parts—salinity of finished product water, 
50 parts per million or less. (This plant 
would serve the complete water needs of 
a community of 7,000 people.) 


Tue Tour 


The Ambassadors flew to Texas aboard 
a Presidential jet, toured the plant, and 
were given a chart presentation of the 
process by Mr. Singleton, plant manager. 
After the chart presentation, they 
viewed the controls building and saw the 
detailed apparatus that guides the 
conversion process. 

After lunch at the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany lodge, Secretary Udall held a 
question-and-answer period. 

The Secretary pointed out that already 
water can be produced as cheaply as it 
can now be brought into certain isolated 
parts of the world. It is also available 
now to those areas where water supply 
is diminishing because the supply is 
brackish or polluted. 

The Secretary and Mr. DeLuzio made 
it clear we have no secrets; indeed, we 
want to share our technology, engineer- 
ing and experience with all nations in the 
world. 

The Ambassadors asked questions that 
ranged from technical developments, to 
how this process contrasts with other 
known processes, the time span in the 
foreseeable future when the price of 
manufactured fresh water will reach 25 
cents a gallon. 

(Answer: In the large plants soon to 
be built either by private enterprise or 
by Federal participation, cost will be 
around 22 cents per thousand gallons. 
Plants from 5 to 20 million gallons per 
day we can foresee at 50 cents per thou- 
sand gallons. In 5 years, this cost of the 
smaller plants will decrease to 35 cents. 
In the larger plants, we can predict with- 
in 5 years costs of 18 cents per thousand 
gallons. Average costs today in Ameri- 
can cities is 35 cents per thousand gal- 
lons delivered to the home.) 

It is a fact that cost of fresh water 
produced from the sea is based on two 
factors: 

1. Technology, which is visibly im- 
proving and 

2. Cost factors dependent on the area 
in which the plant is located, f.e., fuel 


available, labor, fixed charges, construc- 
tion costs, etc. 

One specific suggestion received which 
we intend promptly to act upon is the 
translation of all technical material on 
saline water conversion into French, 
Italian, Spanish, Arabic and the Asiatic 
languages. 

SUMMARY 


Each of the Ambassadors expressed his 
delight in the opportunity to witness this 
promising development. Within the life- 
time of the Ambassadors in the room, 
there is possible the full-scale conver- 
sion of sea water to fresh to bring a 
whole new way of life to those areas of 
the world where water is a rare, ir- 
replaceable commodity. 


A Sine Note 


The entire group toasted the Brazilian 
Ambassador who this day celebrated his 
60th birthday. 

And the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, 
the Ambassador from Nicaragua, toasted 
the President of the United States, with 
“the most precious of all liquids, fresh 


Korean Institute for 


Industrial Technology 
and Applied Science 


The President’s Comments in Response 
to a Report on U.S. Cooperation in its 
Establishment. August 5, 1965 


The President met today with his 
Special Assistant for Science and Tech- 
nology, Donald F. Hornig, and the ad- 
visory group that had accompanied him 
to Korea in July to explore the possibil- 
ity for U.S. cooperation in establishing 
in Korea an Institute for Industrial 
Technology and Applied Science. The 
President had initiated the proposal for 
the Institute during the visit of Presi- 
dent Park of Korea in May. 

The group included: 


Dr. James B. Fisx, President, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Murray Hill, N.J. 

ALBERT H. Mossman, Director, Agricul- 
tural Seiences, The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, New York (Dr. Moseman was 
recently appointed Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Technical Cooperation and 
Research of the Agency for International 
Development) 

Dr. Bertram D. Tuomas, President, the 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio 


Dr. 
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Dr. Laur Hornic, Assistant Professor of 


oO Trinity College, Washington, 
.C. 


Mr. Danret F, Marcoures, a Foreign Service 
Officer, presently on the staff of the 
Office of Science and Technology. 


Dr. Hornig and the members of his 
party reported to the President that his 
proposal had aroused widespread interest 
in Korea and had been warmly supported 
by top Korean leaders in government, 
education, and industry. They stated 
that the Koreans were convinced that 
greater emphasis ought to be placed on 
the development of Korean science and 
technology and that the initiative by the 
President was opportune and should con- 
tribute to the healthy expansion of the 
Korean economy. Dr. Hornig trans- 
mitted a report to the President in which 
steps to be taken: for establishing the 
Institute were outlined. 


COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT 


After discussing the report with the 
group, the President said: “I am very 
pleased and grateful for the enthusiastic 
and generous welcome given Dr. Hornig 
and his delegation by the people of Korea 
and by President Park. The interest 
there in the Institute for Industrial 
Technology and Applied Science project 
is most encouraging. 

“When President Park-was here, we 
discussed the need and opportunity to 
bring the wealth of modern science and 
technology strongly to bear more effec- 
tively on the problems of Korea’s grow- 
ing industry. I believe the Institute idea 
which grew out of our conversations can 
set an example of excellence In Korea 
and in the world. It will provide op- 
portunities at home for an able young 
generation of Korean engineers and 
scientists. Also, it will be a model for 
constructive cooperation with other de- 
veloping countries. 

“We will work together with the Ko- 
rean Government and Korean industry 
to build up the new Institute as rapidly 
as talented people can be assembled for 
the task. I have asked the Director of 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, in consultation with Dr. Hornig, to 
proceed as rapidly as possible with con- 
crete steps to accomplish this goal. 

“I am grateful to Dr. Hornig, his wife, 
and the othtr members of the mission 
for the credit they have done their coun- 
try by this outstandingly successful visit 
to Korea. I believe the language of sci- 
ence offers us new and still largely un- 
staffed opportunities for international 
understanding and cooperation. I am 
hopeful that we may develop an increas-" 
ing number of joint programs in which 
the talents °% our science and those of 
other counwsies can be united in con- 
structive endeavors.” 
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National Selective Service 
Appeal Board 


Announcement of Appointments and 
Designation of Chairman. 
August 5, 1965 


President Johnson today announced 
two appointments to the National Selec- 
tive Service Appeal Board, and the desig- 
nation of the Chairman of that body. 

Named Chairman was Henry J. 
Gwiazda, a Probate Judge of New 
Britain, Conn., who has served as a 
member since 1961. 

Newly appointed were Dr. Kenneth W. 
Clement, a Cleveland, Ohio, surgeon, and 
Charles N. Collatos, Commissioner of 
Veterans’ Services for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

The Board meets in Washington for 
2 days each month and, in addition, each 
member spends about 80 days each year 
at home in reviewing and preparing rec- 
ommendations on individual cases. The 
Board is independent of the Director of 
the Selective Service System and is the 
final authority in all questions cf in- 
clusion for, er Geferrhent or exemption 
from, training under title I of the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948. 


Disaster Relief Funds for 
Illinois 


Announcement of the President’s 
Approval of a Further Allocation. 
August 5, 1965 


The President today approved an ad- 
ditional allocation of $1.5 million of 
Federal disaster moneys for Illinois, 
battered by severe spring floods, storms, 
and tornadoes this past April. A total 
of $3.5 million of supplemental funds 
have now been designated since President 
Johnson, at the request of Illinois Gover- 
nor Otto Kerner, declared a major dis- 
aster on April 24. 

These moneys, under Public Law 81- 
875, will be used to continue restorative 
projects to help State and local govern- 
mental units in the repair of essential 
public facilities and services destroyed 
by the spring calamities. 

The President’s Office of Emergency 
Planning has been coordinating the 
efforts of more than a dozen Federal 
agencies concerned with rehabilitative 
projects in Illinois. 
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The Red Cross helped during the flood 
providing mass care service; they are 
presently assisting with recovery and 
rehabilitation efforts for needy victims. 


The Employment Record 
for July 


Statement by the President. 
August 5, 1965 


Earlier today the Department of Labor 
announced the employment and unem- 
ployment figures for July. I am ex- 
tremely pleased that they showed an 
unemployment rate of 4.5 percent, the 
lowest rate since October 1957. We can 
all be gratified that fewer and fewer 
Americans have had to suffer unemploy- 
ment in this past year, despite an ex- 
traordinarily rapid growth of the labor 
force. 

From July 1964 to July 1965 the civil- 
ian labor force grew by 2.2 million people. 
This growth is 

—more than twice as great as the 1 
million increase in the preceding 12 
months; and 

—over 2142 times as large as the aver- 
age yearly increase in the labor force 
from 1947 to 1964. 

It is gratifying 'that_employment op- 
portunities grew even faster in the past 
year. Civilian employment rose by 2.4 
million 

—the largest year-to-year gain since 
the American economy was climbing out 
of the 1958 recession, 

—more new jobs created in a single 
year than the total employment in a 
country such as Finland, or a great State 
like Massachusetts. 

‘leenagers and the long-term unem- 
ployed were special beneficiaries of ex- 
panding employment opportunities. 

—Teenage employment in July was 
nearly 1 million higher than a year ear- 
lier, keeping pace with the large increase 
in the teenage labor force. 

—Long-term unemployment (15 weeks 
or more) fell below 600,000, the lowest 
level in 74 years. Most of the 270,000 
decline from a year earlier occurred 
among persons out of work for 6 months 
or. more. 

These encouraging developments give 
us confidence and determination to seek 
further reductions in our national un- 
employment rate. Unemployment is still 
far too high among teenagers (13.2 per- 
cent) and among nonwhites (9.1 per- 
cent); this unnecessary waste of our 
manpower resources must be cut. Busi- 


ness, labor, and Government have 
worked together to create jobs and to 
strengthen our prosperity in the past 
year; we will_continue to cooperate to 
widen employment opportunities in the 
months ahead. 


White House Conference 
on Equal Employment 
Opportunity 


Announcement of Program. 
August 5, 1965 


The White House announced today 
the program for the August 19-20 Con- 
ference on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity. 

Workshop topics and chairmen will 
be: 

Patterns of Discrimination, John 
Doar, Assistant Attorney General, Civil 
Rights Division, Department of Justice. 

Complaint Procedures and Federal- 
State-Local Relations, Alfred W. Blum- 
rosen, chief of liaison for Federal, State, 
and local agencies, Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. 

Sex Discrimination, Richard Berg, 
deputy general counsel, Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. 

Reports and Record-Keeping, Charles 
Markham, acting director of research 
and reporting, Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. 

Apprenticeship, Training, and Re- 
training, Vincent Macaluso, special as- 
sistant to the executive vice chairman, 
President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity. 

Referral, Hiring, Promotion, and Fir- 
ing, Percy Williams, special assistant to 
the executive vice chairman, President’s 
Committee on Equal Employiment 
Opportunity. 

Affirmative Action, Donald Thomas, 
administrative coordinator, Plans for 
Progress. 

The conference will be held at the 
State Department. Tentative schedule 
of events: 

Thursday, August 19 


Registration 

Remarks by Vice President 
Humphrey . 
Introduction of Commissioners 
and remarks by Chairman 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 
Informal discussion 

First workshop session 

Luncheon 

Second workshop session 


8:00 
9:00 


9:30 
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Informal discussion 
Third workshop session 
Reception 


Friday, August 20 


Fourth workshop session 
Informal discussion 
Workshop reports and discussion 


Implementation of Voting 
Rights Act 


Report to the President From the 
Attorney General and the Chairman, 
Civil Service Commission 


As you requested, the Department of 
Justice, the Civil Service Commission and 
the Bureau of the Census will begin im- 
plementation of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 immediately upon its signing into 
law. We are prepared to move in three 
directions: (1) To make the determina- 
tions which bring the suspension of all 
literacy tests and devices in the States 
of Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, Virginia, and Alaska 
and in certain counties in North Caro- 
lina and elsewhere; (2) to place exam- 
iners in counties where their appoint- 
ment is necessary to enforce the guar- 
antees of the Fifteenth Amendment; 
and (3) to initiate lawsuits in particular 
States to enjoin the enforcement of the 
poll tax as a condition of voting. 


1. SusPENSION oF LiTeRACY TESTS AND 
DEVICES 


Following the signing of the Voting 
Rights Act, the first step will be for the 
Attorney General to determine which 
States and counties, in November 1964, 
maintained any literacy test or device. 
Second, the Director of the Census will 
certify in which of these States or coun- 
ties less than 50 percent of the persons 
of voting age were registered or voted 
in November 1964. The Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Director of the Census are 
prepared to make these determinations 
immediately, although it may be neces- 
sary to take a field census in some coun- 
ties in North Carolina. 

Upon publication of these determina- 
tions in the Federal Register, the States 
of Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia and 
Alaska and certain counties in North 
Carolina and other states will be pro- 
hibited for a period of time from enforc- 
ing any literacy test or device as a con- 
dition of registration or voting. It will 
be the responsibility of state, county and 


local election officials in these jurisdic- 
tions to proceed to register citizens who 
meet residence, age and objective re- 
quirements other than literacy tests and 
devices. 

We are prepared to advise immediately 
the responsible election officials in the 
states and counties covered of the provi- 
sions of the Voting Rights Act and their 
legal obligations under it. The help, 
counsel and cooperation of the state 
governors, of county registrars and 
clerks and other election officials are 
essential to fullest application of the 
new law and the guarantees of equal vot- 
ing rights which it insures. We are 
ready to meet personally with any ofifi- 
cials who would find such a meeting 
helpful. 


2. ASSIGNMENT OF EXAMINERS 


The Voting Rights Act provides that 
the Civil Service Commission shall ap- 
point examiners to prepare and maintain 
lists of eligible voters in any county 
where tests or devices have been sus- 
pended and (1) where the Attorney Gen- 
eral has received 20 bona fide complaints 
of denials of the right to vote on account 
of race or color, or (2) where the Attor- 
ney General determines that the appoint- 
ment of examiners is necessary to enforce 
the guarantees of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. 

In recent weeks the Department of 
Justice has been reviewing the record of 
various counties in guaranteeing the 
right to vote without regard to race or 
color as required by the Fifteenth 
Amendment and the provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. Our purpose 
has been to identify those counties in 
which examiners are necessary. As pro- 
vided in section 6 of the Act, the At- 
torney General will, in making this de- 
termination, consider, among other 
factors, whether the ratio of non-white 
persons to white persons registered to 
vote within the county appears to be 
reasonably attributable to violations of 
the Fifteenth Amendment, or whether 
substantial evidence exists that bona fide 
efforts are being made there to comply 
with that Amendment. 

At the present time the Attorney Gen- 
eral has, of course, made no final de- 
cision that the assignment of examiners 
is necessary in any particular county or 
counties. However, the Department of 
Justice and the Civil Service Commission 
are now able to place examiners promptly 
in any county so designated. These ex- 
aminers would be so trained and 
equipped that they could open offices to 
receive applicants for voting immedi- 
ately upon arrival. 

To create the capability of early as- 
signment of examiners, the Commission 
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and the Department have made the fol- 
lowing preparations: 

—We have prepared regulations, under 
the Voting Rights Act, to govern the 
activities and operations of examiners 
in receiving applications and listing eli- 
gible voters and in handling challenges. 
These regulations will be published next 
week in the Federal Register. 

—We have made a detailed study of 
the voting laws of the various states in 
which the assignment of examiners will 
be authorized. Application forms con- 
forming to valid state requirements have 
been prepared and are ready for imme- 
diate use. 

—Commencing Wednesday, August 4, 
the Civil Service Commission has been 
conducting an orientation session for 
some 75 of its present employees who 
will have responsibilities for implemen- 
tation of the Voting Rights Act. The 
Commission has determined that any ex- 
aminers to be assigned will initially be 
drawn from the roster of its present em- 
ployees in the affected areas, wherever 
possible. Supervision. of operations in 
the field will be assigned to the Regional 
Civil Service Commission offices in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Dallas, Texas. 

—The Civil Service Commission has 
made preparations to obtain space re- 
quired for the offices of examiners in the 
field. Initially such offices will be open 
6 days each week from 9 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. 

—Notice of the enactment of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act and its provisions have 
been prepared and will be posted in 
United States Post Offices and other 
appropriate locations. : 

We anticipate that the following pro- 
cedure would be followed by examiners 
in listing individual applicants: 

—aA citizen interested in applying for 
listing as an eligible voter may go to the 
office of the examiner, obtain an applica- 
tion, and fill it out there. If he needs 
help, the examiner will assist. 

—Where an applicant cannot read or 
write, the examiner will examine him 
and record the pertinent information on 
the form. 

—Where the applicant meets the re- 
quirements, the examiner will give him a 
certificate of eligibility to vote and will 
place his name on eligibility lists for the 
State, county and municipal elections. 
These lists will be forwarded to the ap- 
propriate State and local election officials 
who are made responsible for placing 
the names on the regular voting rolls. 
On the last business day of each month 
and on the 45th day prior to any election, 
the names of persons listed during the 
month or before that 45th day will be 
made available for public inspection. 
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—In states which still require the pay- 
ment of a poll tax, the examiner wili 
accept payment and give the applicant a 
receipt. 

3. THe Pott Tax 


The Department of Justice is prepared 
to initiate civil actions before three- 
judge federal district courts to enjoin 
enforcement of state requirements for 
the payment of the poll tax as a condi- 
tion of voting. These lawsuits wil! be 
ready for prompt filing following the 
signing of the Act. 

In addition, the Department of Justice 
will file a brief amicus curiaé in the 
United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Harper v. Virginia State Board of 
Elections which is to be heard this fall. 
In this case, the requirement of the State 
of Virginia for the payment of the poll 
tax as a pre-condition of voting is being 
contested on grounds that it constitutes 
a deprivation of the constitutional rights 
of citizens. 


NOTE: See issues of the Federal Register dated 
August 7 and August 10 for publication of 
the determinations and regulations referred 
to. 


Voting Rights Act of 1965 


The President’s Remarks in the Capitol 
Rotunda. August 6, 1965 


Mr. Vice President, Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress, Members of the Cab- 
inet, distinguished guests, my fellow 
Americans: 


Today is a triumph for freedom as 
huge as any victory that has ever been 
won on any battlefield. Yet to seize the 
meaning of this day, we must recall 
darker times. 

Three and a half centuries ago the 
first Negroes arrived at Jamestown. 
They did not arrive in brave ships in 
search of a home for freedom. They did 
not mingle fear and joy, in expectation 
that in this new world anything would 
be possible to a man strong enough to 
reach for it. 

They came in darkness and they came 
in chains. 

And today we strike away the last ma- 
jor shackle of those fierce and ancient 
bonds. Today the Negro story and the 
American story fuse and blend. 

And let us remember that it was not 
always so. The stories of our Nation 
and the American Negro are like two 
great rivers. Welling up from that tiny 
Jamestown spring they flow through the 
centuries along divided channels. 
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When pioneers subdued a continent 
to the need of man, they did not tame 
it for the Negro. When the Liberty Bell 
rang out in Philadelphia, it did not toll 
for the Negro. When Andrew Jackson 
threw open the doors of democracy, they 
did not open for the Negro. 

It was only at Appomattox, a century 
ago, that an American victory was also 
a Negro victory. And the two rivers— 
one shining with promise, the other 
dark-stained with oppression—began to 
move toward one another. 

Yet, for almost a century the promise 
of that day was not fulfilled. Today 
is a towering and certain mark that, in 
this generation, that promise will be kept. 
In our time the two currents will finally 
mingle and rush as one great stream 
across the uncertain and the marvelous 
years of the America that is yet to come. 

This act flows from a clear and simple 
wrong. Its only purpose is to right that 
wrong. Millions of Americans are de- 
nied the right to vote because of their 
color. This law will ensure them the 
right to vote. The wrong is one which 
no American, in his heart, can justify. 
The right is one which no American, 
true to our principles, can deny. 

In 1957, as the leader of the majority 
in the United States Senate, speaking 
in support of legislation to guarantee 
the right of all men to vote, I said, “This 
right to vote is the basic right without 
which -all others are meaningless. It 
gives people, people as individuals, con- 
trol over their own destinies.” 

Last year I said, “Until every qualified 
person regardless of ... the color of 
his skin has the right, unquestioned and 
unrestrained, to go in and cast his bal- 
lot in every precinct in this great land of 
ours, I am not going to be satisfied.” 

Immediately after the election I di- 
rected the Attorney General to explore, 
as rapidly as possible, the ways to en- 
sure the right to vote. 

And then last March, with the outrage 
of Selma still fresh, I came down to this 
Capitol one evening and asked the Con- 
gress and the people for swift and for 
sweeping action to guarantee to every 
man and woman the right to vote. In 
less than 48 hours I sent the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 to the Congress. In 
little more than 4 months the Congress, 
with overwhelming majorities, enacted 
one of the most monumental laws in the 
entire history of American freedom. 

: The Members of the Congress, and the 
many private citizens, who worked to 
shape and pass this bill will share a 
place of honor in our history for this one 
act alone. 

There were those who said this is an 
old injustice, and there is no need to 
hurry. But 95 years have passed since 


the ~Fifteenth Amendment gave all 
Negroes the right to vote. 

And the time for waiting is gone. 

There were those who said smaller 
and more gradual measures should be 
tried. But they had been tried. For 
years and years they had been tried, and 
tried, and tried, and they had failed, and 
failed, and failed. 

And the time for failure is gone. 

There were those who said that this 
is a many-sided and very complex prob- 
lem. But however viewed, the denial of 
the right to vote is still a deadly wrong. 

And the time for injustice has gone. 

This law covers many pages. But the 
heart of the act is plain. Wherever, by 
clear and objective standards, States and 
counties are using regulations, or laws, 
or tests to deny the right to vote, then 
they will be struck down. [If it is clear 
that State officials still intend to dis- 
criminate, then Federal examiners will 


“be sent in to register all eligible voters. 


When the prospect of discrimination is 
gone, the examiners will be immediately 
withdrawn. 

And, under this act, if any county any- 
where in this Nation does not want Fed- 
eral intervention it need only open its 
polling places to all of its people. 

This good Congress, the 89th Congress, 
acted swiftly in passing this act. I in- 
tend to act with equal dispatch in en- 
forcing this act. 

And tomorrow at 1:00 p.m., the At- 
torney General has been directed to file 
lawsuits challenging the constitutionality 
of the poll tax in the State of Mississippi. 
This will begin the legal process which, 
I confidently believe, will very soon pro- 
hibit any State from requiring the pay- 
ment of money in order to exercise the 
right to vote. 

And also by tomorrow the Justice De- 
partment, through publication in the 
Federal Register, will have officially cer- 
tified the States where discrimination 
exists. 

I have, in addition, requested the De- 
partment of Justice to work all through 
this weekend so that on Monday morn- 
ing next, they can designate many coun- 
ties where past experience clearly shows 
that Federal action is necessary and re- 
quired. And by Tuesday morning, 
trained Federal examiners will be at 
work registering eligible men and 
women in 10 to 15 counties. 

And on that same day, next Tuesday, 
additional poll tax suits will be filed in 
the States of Texas, Alabama, and Vir- 
ginia. ‘ 

. And I pledge you that we will not de- 
lay or we will not hesitate or we will not 
turn aside, until Americans of every 
race and color and origin in this coun- 
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try have the’same right as all others to 
share in the process of democracy. 

So, through this act, and its enforce- 
ment, an important instrument of free- 
dom passes into the hands of millions 
of our citizens. 

But that instrument must be used. 

Presidents and Congresses, laws and 
lawsuits can open the doors to the poll- 
ing places, and open the doors to the 
wondrous rewards which await the wise 
use of the ballot. 

But only the individual Negro, and all 
others who have been denied the right 
to vote, can really walk through those 
doors and can use that right acd can 
transform the vote into an instrument 
of justice and fulfillment. 

So, let me now say to every Negro in 
this country: You must register. You 
must vote. You must learn, so your 
choice advances your interest and the 
interest of our beloved Nation. Your 
future, and your children’s future, de- 
pend upon it, and I don’t believe that you 
are going to let them down. 

This act is not only a victory for Negro 
leadership. This act is a great challenge 
to that leadership. It is a challenge 
which cannot be met simply by protests 
and demonstrations. It means that 
dedicated leaders must work around the 
clock to teach people their responsibili- 
ties and to lead them to exercise those 
rights and to fulfill those responsibilities 
and those duties to their country. 

If you do this, then you will find, as 
others have found before you, that the 
vote is the most powerful instrument 
ever devised by man for breaking down 
injustice and destroying the terrible 
walls which imprison men because they 
are different from other men. 

Today what is perhaps the last of the 
legal barriers is tumbling. There will 
be many actions and many difficulties 
before the rights woven into law are also 
woven into the fabric of our Nation. 
But the struggle for equality must now 
move toward a different battlefield. 

It is nothing less than granting every 
American Negro his freedom to enter the 


mainstream of American life: not the- 


conformity that blurs enriching differ- 
ences of culture and tradition, but 


rather the opportunity that gives each a 
chance to choose. 

For centuries of oppression and hatred 
have already taken their painful toll. 
It can be seen throughout our land in 
men without skills, in children without 
fathers, in families that are imprisoned 
in slums and in poverty. 

For it is not enough just to give men 
rights. They must be able to use those 
rights in their personal pursuit of hap- 
piness. The wounds and the weaknesses, 
the outward walls and the inward 
scars—which diminish achievement— 
are the work of American society. We 
must all now help to end them—help to 
end them through expanding programs 
already devised and through new ones to 
search out and forever end the special 
handicaps of those who are black in a 
Nation that happens to be mostly white. 

So, it is for this purpose—to fulfill the 
rights that we now secure—that I have 
already called a White House conference 
in the Nation’s Capital this fall. 

So, we will move step by step—often 
painfully but, I think, with clear vis- 
ion—along the path toward American 
freedom. 

It is difficult to fight for freedom. But 
I also know how difficult it can be to 
bend long years of habit and custom to 
grant it. There is no room for injustice 
anywhere in the American mansion. 
But there is always room for under- 
standing toward those who see the old 
ways crumbling. And to them I say 
simply this: It must come. It is right 
that it should come. And when it has, 
you will find that a burden has been lifted 
from your shoulders, too. 

It is not just a question of guilt, al- 
though there is that. It is that men 
cannot live with a lie and not be stained 
by it. 

The central fact of American civiliza- 
tion—one so hard for others to under- 
stand—is that freedom and justice and 
the dignity of man are not just words to 
us. We believe in them. Under all the 
growth and the tumult and abundance, 
we believe. And so, as long as some 
among us are oppressed—and we are 
part of that oppression—it must blunt 
our faith and sap the strength of our 
high purpose. 
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Thus, this is a victory for the freedom 
of the American Negro. But it is also a 
victory for the freedom of the American 
Nation. And every family across this 
great, entire searching land will live 
stronger in liberty, will live more splen- 
did in expectation, and will be prouder 
to be American because of the act that 
you have passed that I will sign today. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in 
the Rotunda at the Capitol, prior to signing 


the bill. As enacted, the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 is Public Law 89-110. 


Disaster Relief Funds 
for North Dakota 


Announcement of the President’s Ap- 
proval for a Further Allocation. 
August 6, 1965 \ 


The President today approved a sup- 
plemental allocation of $300,000 of Fed- 
eral disaster relief funds to North Dakota 
for continuing work on restorative proj- 
ects in the -wake of widespread spring 
flooding along the Red River. This ad- 
ditional allocation, at the request of Gov. 
William L. Guy, brings the total funds 
made available for supplemental assist- 
ance under Public Law 81-875 to 
$500,000. 

The Federal monies are being used to 
help the State and local governmental 
units in repair of essential public facili- 
ties and services destroyed by the floods. 

The President’s Office of Emergency 
Planning has been coordinating the 
efforts of many Federal agencies con- 
cerned with assistance projects in that 
eastern portion of the State. 

Most of the midwest was affected by 
spring flooding, violent windstorms, and 
tornadoes this year. Major disasters * 
were declared by the President at the re- 
quest of specific State Governors, in 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, North and 
South Dakota, Colorado, Kansas, and 
Missouri. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE * 

Submitted August 3, 1965 

Epwarp M. McEnrTez, of Rhode Island, to be 
United States Circuit Judge, First Cir- 
cuit, vice Peter Woodbury, retired. 

Submitted August 5, 1965 


Rospert W. Akers, of Texas, to be Deputy 
Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 30, 1965 


H.R. 1217 Private Law 89-17 
An Act for relief of Captain Paul W. 
Oberdorfer. 


E.R. 1374 Private Law 89-18 


An Act for the relief of Chief Warrant 
Officer Elden R. Comer. 


Private Law 89-19 


An Act for the relief of Major Kenneth 
¥F. Coykendall, United States Army. 


Private Law 89-20 

An Act for the relief of Albert Marks. 
Private Law 89-21 

An Act for the relief of George A. Gra- 


Private Law 89-22 
An Act for the relief of Lieutenant 


Thomas A. Farrell, United States Navy, 
and others. 


Public Law 89-97 


An Act to provide a hospital insurance 
program for the aged under the Social 
Security Act with a supplementary medi- 
cal benefits program and an expanded 
program of. medical assistance, to in- 
crease benefits under the Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors, and Disability Insurance System, 
to improve the Federal-State public as- 
sistance programs, and for other pur- 


Public Law 89-101 
An Act to amend section 2634 of title 10, 
United States Code, relating to the trans- 
portation of privately owned motor ve- 
hicles of members of the armed forces 
on a change of permanent station. 


Public Law 89-100 


An Act to amend the Organic Act of 
Guam to provide for the payment of 
legislative salaries and expenses by the 
government of Guam. 


LR. 8721 Public Law 89-98 


An Act to amend the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands to provide 
for the payment of legislative salaries 
and expenses by the government of the 
Virgin Islands. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services or nominations to 
the service academies. 
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Public Law 89-102 


An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire lands for, and to de- 
velop, operate, and maintain, the Golden 
Spike National Historic Site. 


An Act to exempt oceanographic research 
vessels from the application of certain 
vessel inspection laws, and for other 
purposes. 

Approved August 2, 1965 


H.R. 1314 Private Law 89-23 


An Act for the relief of Foster Masahiko 
Gushard. 


H.R. 1322 Private Law 89-24 
An Act for the relief of Mrs. Ana Cristina 
Rainforth. 

Approved August 3, 1965 

Private Law 89-25 


An Act to provide for the conveyance of 
approximately 80 acres of land to the 
heirs of Adam Jones, Creek Indian not 
enrolled. 

Private Law 89-26 


An Act for the relief of Nabhane M. 
Nickley (Nabhane M. Karam). 
H.R. 2012 Private Law 89-27 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Ignace D. 


Private Law 89-28 


An Act for the 
Ocampo. 


relief of Remedios 


H.R. 4131 Private Law 89-29 


An Act for the relief of Mrs. Phoebe 
Thompson Neesham. 


Public Law 89-104 


An Act to amend the Act of August 7, 
1935, to increase the authorized annual 
share of the United States as an adhering 
member of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions and Associated Unions. 


An Act to restore to the heirs of the 
Indian grantor certain tribal land of 
the Iowa Tribe of Oklahoma. 


Public Law 89-103 


Joint Resolution to authorize the_Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation commemo- 
rating the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary, on August 4, 1965, of the 
founding of the United States Coast 
Guard at Newburyport, Massachusetts. 


Approved August 4, 1965 


An Act for the relief of Krystyna Stella 
Hancock. 


An Act for the relief of Teresita Centeno 
Valdez. 


An Act for the relief of Doctor Antonio 


Public Law 89-105 


An Act to authorize assistance in meet- 
ing the initial cost of professional and 
technical personne] for comprehensive 
community mental health centers, and 
for other purposes. 


Public Law 89-106 


An Act to facilitate the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and for other 


Public Law 89-107 


An Act to amend the law relating to the 
final disposition of the property of the 
Choctaw Tribe. 


Approved August 5, 1965 


Public Law 89-108 


An Act to make certain provisions in 
connection with the construction of the 
Garrison diversion unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Public Law 89-109 


Community Health Services Extension 
Amendments of 1965. 


Approved August 6, 1965 


Public Law 89-111 


An Act to add certain lands to the Kings 
Canyon National Park in the State of 
California, and for other purposes. 


Public Law 89-112 


An Act to amend the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, to take into consideration 
floods and other natural disasters in 
reference to the feed grains, cotton, 
and wheat programs for 1965. 


Public Law 89-110 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Sec- 
retary during the period covered by this 
issue, are not included in the issue: 


Released August 5, 1965 


Text of the remarks by the President at 
the signing of the Community Health 
Services Act extension (advance text). 


Released August 6, 1965 


Text of the remarks by the President at 
the signing of the Voting Rights bill at 
the Capitol (advance text). 
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